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You Can Judge a Shoe 
by the Company It Keeps 


We do not deal in glittering generalities: Here are some of the outstanding 
teams of the 1924 season, championship winners that were Converse shod: 


State High School Championships: 


Nationaz A. A. U., Butler University 

Nationa. INTERSCHOLASTIC, Windsor, Col., 
High School 

Nationa Catuo.tic Hicu ScHoo., 
ing Institute, Peoria, IIL. 

NATIONAL PROFESSIONAL, “Original Cel- 
tics,” New York 

EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE, Cornell Univ. 

Western Bic Ten Conrerence, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Chicago University 
(Triple Tie with Illinois) 

Missourt VaLLtey Cuampions, University 
of Kansas 


SoutHern INTERCOLLEGIATE, University of 
North Carolina 


Spald- 


SS ATES FR mah Windsor 
EES ee et New Haven 
SR CUS occ be he wean eat Oe: Elgin 
ae es Oe ee area Martinsville 
Rs conse cewensecncess s+ mee GD 
re ee er ere Emporia 
anesachusctts..............-. Pittsfield 
ERE PS Sear Jackson 
ete ee Two Harbors 
Ms cc ooo vs Creighton U. Preps 
New Hampshire........... Manchester 
North Dakora............. .. .Fargo 
MMe ed Gros Js ale dphicn Stivers of Dayton 


Rhode Island......... —.* Newport 
Wisconsin.......... .Fond du Lac 


Shoes alone can’t win games, but they often lose them. Why take a 


chance? Equip your team with “winning” 


shoes — Converse! 


The 1924 Converse Basketball Yearbook is a concrete example of Converse 
supremacy. The only book of its kind, it is today the outstanding piece of basket- 
ball literature. Mighty interesting articles by some of the country’s leading basket- 

ball authorities together with almost 300 pictures of teams 
which are Converse equipped make this year’s book a 






masterpiece. 
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You may have a copy on request. 
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Los Angeles — 1127 So. Wall Street 
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ROCKNE—Successful Coach 


Recommends ATHLETIC LINIMENT 





“Athletic Liniment is 
the best all around rub 
down we have ever 











used.” 
K. K. ROCKNE 
Univ. of Notre Dame 
Energy 
Endurance 
Power 
Speed 


are increased by its consistent use 





At Sporting Goods Dealers 


Pints $1.50 
Quarts 2.50 
Gallons 6.00 


Prices on 5, 10 and 25 gallon drums 
quoted on request 





Manufactured by 


THE CRAMER CHEMICAL CO. 


Detroit, Mich. Gardner, Kans. 
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Football As It Is Being Played 


The following article purports to dis- 
cuss some salient features of 1924 football. 
The December Journal will further present 
some of the modern trends of football. 


It is apparent this year that 
teams are using more and more 
the wedge idea of blocking in the 
line. Formerly there were three 
distinct ideas of blocking as en- 
dorsed by leading coaches; these 
were as follows—first the plan of 
designating certain opponents 
against whom the offensive line 
men were to charge. For in- 
stance, an end and tackle would 
be expected to take the opposing 
tackle on an end run. The guara 
would take the guard and be ex- 
pected to turn him the opposite 
way of the play and so on; each 
inan was expected to perform a 
certain function in the play in 
question. Of course, one diffi- 
culty with this plan is that some- 
times the defense did not play as 
planned and the offensive line 
men were not always versatile 
enough to vary their style. 

Another idea of blocking is that 
illustrated in Diagram 1. This 
is called the close line charge or 
block, and has been a _ favorite 
with Harvard and West Point for 
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10 11 
Diagram I 


a good many years. This block 
is executed as follows: The five 
center line men charge straight 
forward with their hips and 
shoulders touching. The men 
are not expected to pick any es- 
pecial opponents but to drive for- 


AA 





Diagram 2 


ward low and in unison. If the 
charge is properly performed, of 
course the defense will be driven 
back some distance. Eventually, 
however, there will be a break in 
this five-man wall and the man 
with the ball will be expected to 
pick an opening and then drive 
for a few extra yards. The man 
with the ball must consequently 
hesitate or delay his play until 
the opening is apparent. Conse- 
quently it is a good plan to use a 
delayed buck or criss-cross on 
this play. 

Another very effective method 
of charging is that in which the 
cross-block is used. The purpose, 
of course, of the cross-block is to 
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enable the offensive men to drive 
into the opponents from the side. 
‘Lhis is very confusing from the 
standpoint of the defensive line 
man who has never been up 
against cross-blocking before and 
oftentimes it is very effective. 
The wedge block as it is being 
used by many teams this year is 
pictured in Diagram 2. In this 
the line men charge at an angle 
with their bodies close together. 
In the play diagrammed the right 
tackle charges toward the oppos- 
ing left tackle and the two guards 
and center charge on a line with 
the offensive right tackle. The 
result is that with their bodies 
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Diagram 3 


they throw a wall between the 
defense and their man with the 
ball. The wedge idea is apparent 
when the end flanks the opposing 


tackle. In the old days the of- 
fensive end always played in 
close to his tackle and the de- 
fensive tackle almost always 


played a half-a-man outside of the 
offensive end. Today the smart 
coaches are playing their ends 
wide and the defensive tackle has 
a more difficult job than formerly. 
If he charges through the opening 
left by the end he lays himself 
open to the drive of his opponent 
and the chances are he will be 
turned in. By studying the dia- 
grain, it will be seen that there 
is a wedge between numbers six 
and seven. These tactics make 
a cut-back play especially valu- 
able. In the play in question 
number ten receives the ball from 
center and then either cuts back 
outside of the defensive tackle or 
inside depending upon where the 
hole opens up. The perfection of 


the cut-back play presents some 
new problems to the coach, who 
is charged with the responsibility 
of perfecting the defense, espe- 
cially when the wedge idea of 
blecking is employed. 


The Shift 


Without question if most offi- 
cials are in doubt as to whether 
or not a foul has been committed 
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Diagram 4 


they give the team or player in 
question the benefit of the doubt 
and do not call it. Whether or 
not this is right it is in keeping 
with our American idea that a 
man is innocent unless he is 
clearly proven guilty. Perhaps 
this principal of law should not 
be applied to sports, but the 
writer believes that this is the 
way it usually works out on the 
field. The rules committee, how- 
ever, have now suggested that if 
the officials have any doubt as 
to whether the men on offense 
have come to a stop after a shift 
that they should call a foul. In 
other words, they have reversed 


the usual principal of calling 
fouls. When this rule was an- 
nounced a great many coaches 


thought that the value of the shift 
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Diagram 5 


would be lessened this year and 
that consequently the shift would 
not be so generally employed as 
in the past. However, it does not 
appear that this is true, because 
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coaches all over the country are 
still using some kind of a shift. 
There is the shift that results 
in an unbalanced line and then 
there is the shift which includes 
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Diagram 6 


only the movement of the back- 
field men. Diagrams 3 and 4 
show one of the simplest forma- 
tions quite generally used by 
coaches in executing the shift. 
Diagram 5 illustrates Glen War- 
ner’s shift in which only the back- 
field men are moved on the signal. 
In Diagram 6 may be seen the po- 
sition of the men taken after the 
shift is consummated and pre- 
liminary to the snap of the ball. 
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Diagram 7 


Diagram 7 shows another forma- 
uion to which the men shift from 
the formation in Diagram 5. 

One of the fundamentals of the 
shift is the matter of the rhythm. 
This may be obtained in several 
ways. One approved method is 
as follows: When the men shift 
to the right each takes a step to 
the right with his right foot and 
then hops landing on both feet 
in the desired position. Some 
coaches teach their men to land 
flat-footed or even on their heels 
and then to sway up onto their 
toes. The argument is that this 
gives the interval required for a 
pause and also brings the men 
into position to strike quickly. 
There are two objectives to this, 
however; first, when the men 


sway forward the officials are 
very likely to rule that the backs 
are in motion, and second, it is 
not practical for men to light on 
their heels. 

The better way is to have the 
signal given for the play and then 
a signal given for the shift, after 
which the men count two and 
then charge with the ball. In 
other words, the shift starts with 
the signal “hike,” the men count 
“one, two” and then the ball is 
snapped. Of course, the rhythm 
will have to be changed from 
time to time so that the oppo- 
nents will not be able to anticipate 
the charge. 

Since it takes a great deal of 
time to effect a shift some coaches 
have made the mistake of going 
to extremes in developing a shift 
offense and consequently they 
have neglected fundamentals to 
such an extent that their teams 
frequently make a sorry showing. 
Moderation in this as in other 
things, of course, is necessary. 


A Dartmouth Formation 


Diagram 8 gives an idea of a 
formation that has been used 
more or less this season by Dart- 
mouth. It is especially good for 
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Diagram 8 


an off-tackle play. Its simplicity 
makes it effective when, like any 
other play, it is properly executed. 
From this formation Dartmouth 
sometimes executes a forward 
pass. The ends go well down the 
field and turn toward the side 
lines; one of the backs goes 
through the line for a short pass 
over the center and the other 
back protects the rear man of the 
tandem, who does the passing. 
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On defense Dartmouth sometimes 
uses the box formation as shown 
in Diagram 9. In this the center 
almost always plays in the line 
and the ends and tackles charge 
in fast. The tackles drive into 
the opposing ends if they think 
that a forward pass is imminent 
and then momentarily check them 
before the ball is thrown. The 
back-field plays the box defense 
and the two rear men drop back 
when the opponents punt. 
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Diagram 9 


An Indiana Shift 

The University of Indiana has 
this year a powerful eleven, 
which is coached by Bill Ingram, 
formerly of the Navy. When the 
Indiana shift is completed the 
number one back is lined up out- 
side of the end on the strong side 
in a position where he can flank 
the tackle. The other backs 
sometime line up as indicated in 
Diagram 10, and sometimes two 
lines up in front of three on the 
strong side and four directly be- 
hind the center. When an end 
run is attempted one and some- 
times two men come out of the 
line for interference. 
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A Princeton Cut-Back 


Diagram 11 gives something of 
an idea of a formation that 
Princeton has been using this 
year and indicates how the mass 
between tackle and guard is 
played. The one back 


number 





Diagram 11 


helps the right end block the op- 
posing left tackle and the right 
guard and number two back make 
a wedge between the opposing 
left tackle and guard. The num- 
ber four back receives the pass 
from center, runs to the right and 
then cuts back for the hole in the 
line. 
A Princeton Run 


Using the same formation as 
the one described in Diagram 11 
the Princeton team runs the ball 
outside of tackle as shown in Dia- 
gram 12. Number one back helps 
the right end block the tackle, 
two and three force the opposing 
end out clearing a path for num- 





Diagram 12 


ber four, who runs to the right 
and then cuts back between the 
opposing left end and tackle, the 
offensive right guard leading the 
interference. 
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An Army Buck 


Diagram 13 gives an idea of the 
formation used by the Army in 
securing a touchdown against 
Notre Dame. The tandem masses 
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Diagram 13 


on the opposing tackle and the 
rear man in the tandem either 
takes the ball inside or outside 
the defensive end. 


A Yale Formation 


The formation described in 
Diagram 14 shows a wide line on 
offense, which is calculated to 
confuse the defense that is used 
to meeting orthodox formations. 
It will be noted that the right end 
and right tackle are both shifted. 
The space between the right 
tackle and the guard is approxi- 
mately two yards in width. This 
makes a very effective play in 
which cross-blocking predomi- 
nates. In this formation it will 





Diagram 14 


be noted that the right tackle 
blocks the opposing center, leav- 
ing the opposing left guard for 
the number one and number two 
backs. Number three blocks the 
opposing left end and number 
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four executes a cut-back between 
the opposing center and guard. 


A Columbia Quarterback Run 


In Diagram 15 an attempt is 
made to give an idea of the for- 
mation that Columbia has used 
more or less this fall and to show 
the way the quarterback run is 
sometimes executed. In this play 
number two fakes to take the ball 
from the quarterback, four either 
starts in motion or moves back as 
though about to take the ball for 
a kick or a pass. The quarter- 
back keeps the ball and runs off 
tackle. 
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Playing an Opponent 

The games played so far this 
year suggest that football is 
undergoing a change from the 
standpoint of strategy. Formerly 
it was considered good football 
for a quarter-back to send his 
plays into a man who had just 
taken out time, the thought being, 
of course, that if a man was weak- 
ening he would not be as apt to 
stop the attack as a man who was 
going strong. Further, coaches 


frequently decided before the 
game that they would pound 


away at a certain spot in their 
opponent’s line (of course they 
picked a supposedly weak spot) 
with the thought that eventually 
sometime in the game they 
would have a hole through which 
they could drive for a _ touch- 
down. It was found when using 
these methods if the offense suc- 
ceeded in whipping an opponent 
in the line the defensive line fre- 
quently crumbled due to the fact 
(Continued on page 53) 





Field Tactics 


BY 
K. K. ROCKNE 





The following is a reprint of an article, which appeared in the October 


1921 ATHLETIC JOURNAL. 


[t is republished because there have been a number 


of requests for it and the supply of the number in which this first appeared 


is crhausted. 


of Athletics and football coach at the University of Notre Dame. 


Every JourNnat reader knows that K. K. Rockne is Director 


He is 


without doubt at the top of his profession —Enpitor’s Note. 


Common 
sense field tac- 
tics are just as 
essential to a 
team as funda- 
mentals. This 
may seem to be 
a broad state- 
ment, but the 
more I see of 
football the 
‘more I am convinced of the im- 
portance of generalship of the 
right sort. Every institution has 
at least one natural rival. The 
annual game between these insti- 
tutions is probably the climax of 
the season so far as these two 
teams are concerned. On _ the 
average there is not much differ- 
ence in the physique, physical 
condition, execution of funda- 
mentals, and strength of these 
teams. What then is usually the 
deciding factor in these closely 
contested games? Is it luck as 
most spectators or the losing 
coach would have it? No, it is 
generalship or field tactics. The 
team which wastes no energy or 
yardage, takes no foolish chances, 
drives when it counts most, fol- 
lows the ball, and outguesses the 
other is generally the winner, 
everything else being fairly equal. 

On the day of the game it 
would be well for the coach, cap- 
tain and quarter to take a trip to 
the field and look it over thor- 
oughly. If a baseball park is be- 
ing used, special attention should 
be given to the location of the 








infield in the gridiron. Weather, 
direction of wind, probable posi- 
tion of sun, physical condition of 
your own men, and of opponents, 
style of play of opponents, tactics 
your team has used in past games, 
mental condition of your own 
men and opponents, and what 
game follows, should all be borne 
in mind by the coach in planning 
his attack. He must, however, in 
explaining to his men, have cer- 
tain basic principles on which to 
rely and on which to form his 
deductions and exceptions. With 
this in mind I have divided the 
gridiron into transverse divisions 
or zones and longitudinal belts. 
We will take up first map num- 
ber one, which shows transverse 
zones. 

Map number one is to be con- 
sidered very elastic and to hold 
good only under _ conditions 
named therein. When these con- 
ditions change exceptions arise 
for every change. This map as 
shown will not hold good against 
certain types of teams. We will 
take up these changes of condi- 
tions and exceptional types of 
teams later. So first we will take 
up map number one under the 
conditions mentioned. 

The team winning the toss 
should choose the goal with the 
wind behind them. The wind is 
a fickle element and by the second 
quarter may change direction or 
may die down altogether. So 
make the best use of it while you 
can. If there is not much wind, 
and particularly if the opposing 
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team is strong defensively and 
weaker offensively, it might be 
best to choose to kick off. How- 
ever, we will assume that there 
is a fair wind and that we have 


chosen to receive with the wind 
behind us. 

If the ball is downed in the 
danger zone it is best to punt on 
first down. It is entirely too 
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dangerous to rush the ball in this 
zone even for one down. Any 
sort of a slip might be fatal as 
you must keep in mind that the 
opponents are within the shadow 
of your goal posts. So kick the 
ball out of there as quickly as 
possible. 

In the transitional running 
kicking zone, it would be wise to 
try a play or two with two ob- 
jects in view: one to find the op- 
ponents’ weakness, and the other 
by means of a long run to carry 
the ball into offensive territory. 
By this I do not mean that the 
team should use the strongest 
plays here. I mean just the op- 
posite. A team should conserve 
its strongest plays for the offen- 
sive zone, otherwise by the time 
it advances very far the defensive 
team will have become accus- 
tomed to these plays and can 
meet and stop them. What | 
mean is to use one or two simple 
plays in which the man carrying 
the ball might possibly get away 
for a run. Use a back who if he 
goes at all goes for a big gain. 
It is a great temptation for a 
quarter to start out from here 
for a touchdown, especially if one 
or two plays work fairly well. 
He must stifle this desire, for if 
the teams are evenly matched he 
will be stopped before he goes 
very far and he will not only have 
shown his hand, but he will have 
wasted a great deal of yardage 
for the other team upon getting 
the ball can kick it right back. 
So conserve your strength and 
use the kicking game with the 
wind as means of gaining ground. 
Kick at least on third down. 

When the team gets the ball 
into the transitional forward pass 
zone, the quarter can begin to 
take more chances. If the first 
play fails and conditions are right 
a safe forward pass play might 
be tried on second down. If the 
first play goes well, straight plays 


should be used to make first 
down. Use a strong play on first 
down again and meet conditions 
as they arise. Kick on fourth 
down, however, even if you have 
less than a foot to go. In this 
case if you have a good kicker he 
should boot it out of bounds near 
the goal line or kick it extra high. 
If the defensive man back is weak 
catching punts choose the latter. 
The other team can only kick it 
back to you and as the wind is at 
your back and everything else 
equal, you should gain ground in 
the exchange. Besides, you will 
have first down again and can re- 
sume your campaign with a free 
hand. 

When you get the ball inside of 
the opponents’ 40-yard line you 
are in offensive territory. Here 
the quarter should lay his plans 
to score as soon as possible. The 
plays should be run off quickly 
and every possible punch should 
be put into the attack. Use your 
best play on first down so if five 
yards are gained you will have 
three downs to make the remain- 
ing five. If stopped here use a 
pass or trick play, depending on 
the personnel and disposition of 
the defense. Do not pass, how- 
ever, if a running attack is work- 
ing successfully. If forced to kick 
here, use a place or drop kick, but 
it must be kept in mind that it 
takes three goals from the field 
to beat one touchdown. If you 
see that you will have to try a 
kick, maneuver so as to get the 
best angle at the goal posts and 
the best footing. 

If a team is able to get into the 
scoring zone there is no reason 
for not being able to cross the 
goal line. Every team should 
have three or four plays which 
are essentially scoring plays. 
They should not be used in the 
earlier part of a game unless this 
opportunity arises. The quarter, 
from previous experiences, will 
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Should the Quarterback Be a Ball 
Carrier Or Only a General ? 


H. W. EWING 


Mr. Ewing was graduated from the University of Nebraska in 1910. 
He played on the Nebraska teams in 1907, 1908 and 1909 and was assistant 


coach for his Alma Mater im 1910-11. 


In 1911 he was Athletic Director 


of Morningside College and from 1912-18 he was Athletic Director and 
coach at South Dakota State College; 1918-22 he was Director and coach 
at Ohio Wesleyan and 1922-24 Athletic Director at Miami University. 


He is now connected with the firm of A. 


Ohio.—EbitTor’s Norte. 


There are so 
many excep- 
tions, so many 
different angles 
to be consid- 
ered in a dis- 
cussion of this 
question, that 
the deeper one 
gets into the subject the more 
confusing it becomes. The quar- 
terback question has been given 
a great deal of thought in the past 
fifteen years. Back in 1911 when 
I began coaching, out in Iowa, 
we had a very definite ideal re- 
garding the quarterback. The 
effort was to make him a fourth 
man in the back field, thus using 
a larger man than the general run 
of quarters, developing two or 
more men who could go through 
the mechanical motions of a quar- 
ter, one back calling the signals. 
I persisted with this idea with 
varying success until 1918, when 
I began trying to ease up on my 
quarter as a ball carrier using him 
more as interference, occasionally 
having him carry the ball, but 
causing him to give more thought 
to maneuvering his team than to 
advancing the ball himself. 

It seems that we have two dis- 
tinct systems—those used by cer- 
tain Eastern schools where the 
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quarter becomes solely the gen- 
eral or the brains of the coach, 
and the one used in the West, 
where the quarter is also in many 
cases the principal ground gainer 
of the team. 

It is a difficult feat for a man 
to be “hot mentally and phys- 
ically” at the same time; in other 
words it is the rare quarter who 
can pick himself up from the 
ground after being tackled vici- 
ously and immediately call the 
proper signal, giving the signal 
in a manner that will inspire his 
team to make the play go. 

While it is somewhat off the 
subject, many feel that a team 
using the so-called “huddle” sys- 
tem of signals is sacrificing a 
great deal that might be of ad- 
vantage to them. It is, however, 
used successfully by many great 
coaches. In this day of great 
stadiums it may at times be 
necessary in order to hear signals, 
but in most cases the game is 
slowed up and a great kick is lost 
by the failure of the quarter to 
bark out his signals in a manner 
to inspire his men to “make it go” 
no matter what the odds, much 
as an army officer inspires his 
men in making a charge upon an 
intrenched position. 

There are a great many points 
to consider in deciding whether 
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we are to use a quarter merely as 
a general or whether we seek to 
combine ball-carrying skill with 
it. In this day of specialization 
and as our football becomes more 
and more complicated there is a 
great deal to incline one _ to 
concentrating on _ generalship. 
Twenty years ago we had no 
coaching schools, each coach 
hugged his own special informa- 
tion to himself, the more mystery 
the better. Most of our scouting 
consisted in some _ interested 
alumnus slipping quietly in and 
watching the opponent’s game, 
and if he could get out in the 
same manner before he was dis- 
covered so much the better. A 
great many teams made a fine 
showing and yet played as we 
view football today, in a hap- 
hazard way. This is no discredit 
to the teams of the past. At the 
same time from the general stand- 
point of knowledge of the fine 
points of the game the only com- 
parison that could be made be- 
tween great teams of the past and 
the present would be a physical 
one, 

With the exchange of ideas be- 
tween coaches and the great in- 
crease in general knowledge of 
the game it is becoming more and 
more important to whom we trust 
the guidance of the team, other 
things being equal. If we can 
specialize in generalship and not 
make the game too much of a 
cut-and-dried affair, as certain 
Eastern teams have already done, 
if we can get away from the 
strategy maps and teach the field 
general to map out his own cam- 
paign on the field, in order to 
meet new unforeseen conditions, 
then the decision should be for a 
general only. 

The system used with great 
success by several of our mid- 
western teams of developing one 
or two members of the backfield 
to run interference only offers a 


reasonable answer to our ques- 
tion. The primary duty and con- 
sideration of the quarter should 
be to run his team, so we should 
make his particular niche in the 
interference one that requires the 
least, if that is possible. He 
should carry the ball only enough 
to allow the development of the 
greatest possible deception or to 
occasionally relieve a tired back. 
A team that has a man who can 
successfully carry the ball two 
times out of every five, large 
enough to play any position in 
the backfield and yet call the 
right play nine times out of ten 
can safely take privileges with 
the rule. Such was the case with 
a certain team a few years ago 
which went like a house afire 
through the East with a quarter 
playing full back. It is such ex- 
ceptions as these that cloud the 
issue. I have been interested for 
several years in going over the 
play-by-play accounts of games 
between teams of evenly-matched 
ablity, games won by a margin 
of a touchdown or field goal. In 
seven cases out of ten the de- 
feated team rushed the ball far- 
ther than the winning team. 
“Luck,” you say, possibly. In 
some cases, many things can hap- 
pen during a football game, but 
in nine cases out of ten the answer 
is generalship. As our coaching 
schools increase and our scouting 
systems develop we will have to 
devote more and more time to 
generalship if we expect to win 
our evenly matched games. The 
average quarter cannot take his 
regular turn in the backfield and 
still be mentally clear and alert 
to take advantage of opportunity 
when offered. Which is the most 
important—the fourth man in the 
backfield or the cool, alert judg- 
ment of a man who has been 
saved from a large measure of the 
punishment taken by a ball-carry- 
ing back? The requisites of the 


(Continued on page 52) 
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What Is Sport? 


A writer in an article in a well known magazine has recently 
suggested that the players in a big football game do not get any fun 
out of playing a beautiful game and playing it well. 

The man who has never played football may honestly doubt 
whether there is any fun in such a rough game as football. Others 
may not see any fun in mountain climbing or in tramping all day with 
a dog and gun, but so long as there are marked differences in per- 
sonal likes and dislikes we may expect to find some men who will get 
pleasure out of those sports which test their physical stamina and 
courage while others will prefer sports which are less strenuous and 
less tiring. 

In this connection it is frequently maintained that the football 
men would not subject themselves to the training and discipline re- 
quired of football men if they were not urged on by the belief that 
they were doing something for their colleges or that they thought 
they could win glory. The following may be cited to show that men 
will play football for the love of the game. A number of old college 
football men were stationed together in a certain camp where men 
were being trained in the recent war. Most of these men had played 
three or more years of college football. Their work-day in the army 
began at six o’clock in the morning and lasted until after officer’s 
school in the evening. Most of their work during the day was more 
or less strenuous, yet these men of their own volition organized a 
football team and played several games. Furthermore, they practiced 
daily on a hard drill field, walked a long distance to practice (which 
by the way they attended regularly) and then hurried back to quarters 
and a cold mess. In the games these men played with as much spirit 
and enthusiasm as they had ever shown in college games and yet 
there were no yell leaders or organized cheering at the games. Need- 
less to say no pep meetings were held before the games. 

The men who are worrying because football is hard are wasting 
maudlin sympathy over men who do not ask for sympathy. These 
footbail men of today like a tough battle and they glory in doing diffi- 
cult things in a manly way. There is more danger that our young 
men will become soft and flabby physically and morally than that 
they will become too strong and virile. Football trains men to per- 
form difficult tasks, to assume responsibility and to carry on when it 
would be easier to quit. If we accept the philosophy of these men 
who are theorizing about the dangerous tendencies of football we 
would never play any games that called for grit and endurance, we 
would slow up in a game when we became tired and we would become 
a nation of emasculated cake-eaters. 
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Are We Getting Soft ? 


In the Olympic Games this summer at the finish of a very close 
race where two men crossed the line nearly together one of the com- 
petitors caught his spikes and started to fall. The other man running 
in the lane next to him was a rival competing for another country 
but he endeavored to catch his opponent to save him from falling and 
instead tripped and fell on the cinders. In the Michigan-Illinois game 
it is reported that Herb Steger, the Michigan Captain, at one time 
when Harold Grange was down shielded him with his body to protect 
him in case some team-mate might have dived for Grange after the 
whistle had blown. Numerous other incidents of this kind might be 
related which would show the friendly spirit that exists in our athletic 
contests at the present time. 


In former days opponents were considered as enemies and coaches 
would upbraid a player if he shook hands or visited in a friendly way 
with a rival before or during a contest. In those days many coaches 
believed that their men would not play hard football unless the play- 
ers were taught to dislike and even to hate their opponents. This, 
of course, resulted in a great deal of bad feeling among teams and 
rival student bodies. 


Since this new idea of sportsmanship has developed in the ath- 
letics of today there are those who are inclined to scoff at the changed 
attitude of the players and to suggest that we are getting soft. An 
athletic director not long ago suggested to some of the men in his con- 
ference that it was customary in another conference for the students 
of a rival institution to stand with heads bared when the other school’s 
band played their school anthem and he was told that this was sissy 
athletics. 

We cannot have too many of the rough and vigorous sports. 
Boxing and wrestling should be encouraged in the schools and col- 
leges. Lacrosse, one of the most vigorous games, has a place in our 
athletic curricula and football is not football unless the men play as 
hard as they can. However, this does not mean that our young men 
in their rough sports should be taught to hate their opponents or to 
attempt to injure them. One of the finest lessons that we get from 
our athletics comes from the fact that college men can box or wrestle 
or tackle to the limit of their capabilities and still respect the idea of 
fair play and be big enough not to want to win by unnecessarily rough 
tactics. 


Comparing the quality of the competition of today when there is 
more of a friendly feeling among competitors than formerly, no one can 
say that the athletes of today do not perform as creditably as their brothers 
of an earlier day. In fact the thought might be advanced that where men 
are animated by the spirit of friendly rivalry rather than that of intense 
hatred they perform better. The world’s greatest athletes almost without 
exception are men who are for the most part respected by their opponents 
not only because of their athletic prowess but also because of their sports- 
manship. Walter Johnston is beloved by team mates and opponents alike 
and yet no one ever accused him of being chicken hearted. Further he 
has never been put out of a game for fighting the umpire, yet he has the 
heart of a lion as shown throughout his career. 








A Year’s Course In Physical Train- 
ing For High School and College 


BY 


ROBERT NOHR, JR. 


Mr. Nohr was graduated from the Normal College of Physical Educa- 
tion of the American Gymnastics Union in 1913. He was Supervisor of 
Physical Education and Recreation in the public schools of Richmond, Indi- 
ana, from 1913-17. He was Director of Physical Education in the public 
school of Gary, Indiana, in 1918 and has been instructor in educational gym- 
nastics, applied anatomy and physiology of exercise in the school of physical 
education in the State Normal College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, from 1918 to 
the present. Mr. Nohr’s program will be continued in subsequent issues of 
the JoURNAL throughout the year—Enpitor’s Note. 


It is very im- 
_portant that the 
instructor 
observe the de- 
velopment of the 
class in the vari- 
/ous activities as 
the work pro- 
gresses. He 
should always 
repeat those activities of the pre- 
vious lesson which were not well 
learned. Even if all things are 
well mastered it is well to give 
known activities as a means of 
relief from the active attention re- 
quired of the new or unknown 
work. It is better to do simple 
things well and in good form than 
to try many and difficult things 
in poor form just for the sake of 
giving something new. 

In tactics, for example, do not 
attempt to teach all the new ma- 
terial the first day, but rather aim 
to accomplish one activity each 
lesson or over several lessons. 

Each class is a separate prob- 
lem and the work is planned ac- 
cordingly. The day’s lesson must 
be just as well prepared as any 
lesson in other lines of school 
work. It has been the lack of 
careful preparation and presenta- 
tion of our work that has caused 
much criticism. 

The stunt element should pre- 





dominate at first in every appa- 
ratus lesson and then the accom- 
plishment of good form as a 
means for securing better coor- 
dination. If the instructor has 
only one piece of apparatus, he 
should divide the class _ into 
squads and develop leaders who 
can show the work. Keep every- 
one active. 
Lesson III 

Tactics. 

1. Facing of the long rank 
while marching about the space. 
One-quarter turns. 

Command: “Left (R.) face.” 
The command “face” is given as 
the left foot strikes the floor ; step 
right forward and execute a 4 
turn L. on the right foot and step 
L. in the new direction. 

Before this activity can be 
taken, the class must be drilled 
in marching in the long flank rank 
with the proper interval (one- 
step) and in the long front rank 
with elbow distance. Emphasize 
this fundamental in marching by 
the suggestions “close up” and 
“suide left (R.).” Care must be 
taken to see that the long rank is 
in a straight line before giving 
the command of execution or part 
of the class will be marching in 
the wrong direction. The interval 
between the command of explana- 
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tion and execution should not be 
too short. For the sake of uni- 
formity always guide toward the 
tallest or the leader. 

2. Facing L. (R.) about in the 
stand. 

The execution is the same as in 
facing % turns but the activity 
is a % turn. 

3. Running. The counter run. 
Command: “Counter run L. (R.) 
—run.” The leader will turn and 
run parallel to the line. This may 
be executed L. and R. in succes- 
sion and is then called “snake run 


L. and R. (R. and L.)—run.” The 


counter command is “Straight 
away—run.” 
Free exercise. 

1. Bend arms for thrust—l. 


Thrust forward—2. Return—3-4. 
(Rapid Rhythm.) 

2. Rise on toes and swing arms 
fore-—upward—1l. Lower—2. 

Limit the movement of the 
arms to the shoulders. The faults 
are protruding abdomen, bending 
knees and swinging arms back- 
ward on the return movement. 
Practice for control. 

3. Toa side stride stand-jump. 

Bend upper trunk backward 
and raise arms sideward, palms 
up—l. Return—2. 

Execute slowly and on com- 
mand only. The faults are pro- 
truding abdomen, bending knees 
and head not in line with trunk. 
The arms should be pushed well 
back and a little higher than 
shoulder level. 

Position—jump. 

4. Arms sideward—raise. 


Raise L. knee forward —1. 
Straighten leg forward—2. Re- 
turn—3-4. 

Same R.—5-8. 

Executed on command only and 
each position should be _ held 
firmly. 


Develop balance. 

5. Toa side stride stand with 
arms bent for thrust—jump. 

Bend trunk forward and thrust 
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arms forward—l. Return—2. 
(Fairly rapid rhythm.) 

Position—jump. 

6. Jump to a squat stand with 
hands on floor and stretch back- 
ward to a support lying position 
in two counts. 

Raise L. leg backward — 1. 
Lower—2. Same R.—3-4. (Live- 
ly rhythm.) 








Arms raised sideward. 


Chest erect; head, trunk and 
legs in straight line. 

To position in two counts— 
jump. 

7. Toa side stride stand with 
arms bent to thrust—jump. 

Bend trunk L. and thrust R. 
arm upward—1l. Return—2. Same 
R.—3-4. 

Head erect, chest up, and arms 
well along the side of the head. 

Position—jump. 

8. a. Marching in place. 

b. Marching in place facing L. 
on the first of every four steps. 

Execute a 4/4 turn L. Same R. 

9. The cut—hop in _ place. 
Raise L. leg sideward in prepara- 
tion. Displace the R. foot with 
the L—l. Hop on the R.—2. 
Same with the R. leg displacing 
the L.—3-4. 

Fast rhythm and swing leg 
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high. Arms should be free to 
help balance. 
10. Breathing exercise. 


Apparatus 
Activity. 

Development and progressions 
of the straddle vault over the 
buck. 

Alignment: 

See diagram 2 of Lesson 2 in 
the October Journal. 
Run and jump: 

1. To a high momentary free 
support. 

Hands are placed on the near 





Arms raised upward. 


side of buck and legs are lifted 
as high as possible. The body 
must be arched, the legs together 
and the weight well over the 
hands. 

2. Toa support lying position 
frontways, hands placed at the 
far end. The body is well arched 
and the points of support are the 
hands and the knees. 

Straddle dismount forward to 


a stand. 
Push off firmly with the hands. 


3. Straddle vault over the 
buck. 

Aim to get a good momentary 
free support, hands at the far end. 





<". 
ye 





Arms bent for thrust. 





Get a good push off at the mo- 
ment of straddling. 
Progressions. 

Straddle vault with: 

1. % turn L. 

2. % turn R. 

3. ¥% turn L. 

4. ¥% turn R. 

5. Straddle vault forward after 
raising the buck several inches on 
each jump. 

6. Straddle vault forward after 
moving the take off several inches 
backward on each jump. 


Game 
Pass Ball. 

Divide the class into two or 
more divisions and align in closed 
flank rank formations with all 
members in a full side stride posi- 
tion. Use medicine balls or bas- 
ketballs. 

At the command “go,” the 
leader passes the ball backward 
between his legs and down the 
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line to the last member. Upon 
receiving the ball the last man 
runs forward, takes his position 
at the head of the line and passes. 
This continues until all have car- 
ried the ball forward, the line fin- 
ishing first wins. 

Variations: 

1. Passing over head. 

Facing to a front rank and pass- 
ing along the front, the last man 
running around the rear to the 
head of the rank. 

3. In either flank or front rank, 
each member upon receiving the 
ball turns one 4/4 turn before 
passing to the next. 

4. Use basketballs and have 
each member shoot a basket be- 
fore returning to the front to con- 
tinue. 

Lesson IV 
Tactics. 

1. Wheeling of the front ranks 
of four. 

Transform the long flank rank 
into a body of front ranks of four 
by facing at the corner by fours. 
(See Lesson I.) Halt the class 
when all have formed and teach 
the wheeling from a stand to a 
stand first. 





Bending knees deep and raising 
wand forward, 


Command: “%4 wheel L. (R.) 
—march.” On the command 
“march,” the L. end member 


faces L. in four marching steps 
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in place. At the same time the 
2, 3 and R. end members take 
the proper sized steps so that the 
alignment of the rank is straight. 
The ranks will now be in one 
straight line as in a long front 
rank (a front line). Another % 
wheel would bring them into a 
column of front ranks again. The 
movement should be executed in 
three steps and a closing step. 

After the wheeling is learned in 
the stand progress as follows: 

a. % wheeling while marching 
in place. Give the command to 
march in place. The command 
for the wheeling is the same as 
in the stand but the class will fin- 








Lowering trunk half forward. 


ish marching in place. 

b. %4 wheeling and marching 
forward and halting on command. 
Command: “% wheel L. (R.) and 
forward—march.” Same execu- 
tion as in the stand but the class 
will march forward at the end of 
the wheeling. 

c. % wheeling on command 
while marching about the space 
or in a front line. 

NOTE: 

All commands of “march” are 
given as the L. foot strikes the 
floor; take one step R. and then 
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start the execution of the tactic 
exercise with the L. foot. 

2. Review any former tactics 
as known exercises. 


Free Exercise 


1. Arms for thrust—bend. 

Raise L. knee forward and 
thrust arms forward—l. Return 
—2. Same R.—3-4. 

Arms—lower. 

Fast rhythm. Raise knees high 
and thrust vigorously. Straighten 
well on the return. 

2. Hands on hips—place. 

Lunge L. sideward—1. Change 
knee bending—2. Return—3-4. 
Same R.—5-8. 

Hands—lower. 

The lunge is executed by strid- 
ing sideward and bending the 
knee fully at the same time. 

3. Hands behind head—place. 

Lower trunk half forward—l1. 
Raise—2. 

Hands—lower. 

Executed slowly. The trunk 
remains straight and the back 
flat. 

4. Rise on toes and swing 
arms fore-upward—l. Lower—2. 
Bend knees deep and raise arms 
sideward—3. Return—4. 

5. Jump to a side stride stand 
and raise arms sideward—1l. Bend 
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Lunging sideward with arms bent 
for thrust. 


trunk forward touching floor with 
the hands—2. Return—3-4. 

6. Jump to squat stand hands 
on floor—l. Stretch L. leg side- 
ward—2. Return—3. Stretch R. 
leg sideward—4. Return—5. 
Jump to a stand—6. 

7. Lunge L. sideward and 
swing arms sideupward—1l. Bend 
trunk L.—2. Return—3-4. Same 
R.—5-8. 

Trunk erect. 
and pushed back. 

8. Jump to a stride stand—l. 
Jump to a cross stride stand L. 
foot in front—2. Return—3-4. 


Arms straight 





Upper trunk bending backward 
with wand raised in front of chest. 


Same R., crossing R. foot in 
front. 

9. Running in place rising the 
extended legs forward. 

10. Breathing exercise. 

Apparatus 
Activity. 

Jumping to various seats and 
seat changings with various dis- 
mounts on the parallel bars. Bar 
raised chest high. 

Alignment. 

The class will form in a front 

rank facing the side of the ap- 


(Continued on page 52) 








The Care of the Feet in Basketball 


BY 
DR. WALTER E. MEANWELL 


University of Wisconsin 


Dr. Meanwell is unquestionably one of the greatest coaches of basket- 


ball in the history of the game. 


record both in the Western and Missouri Valley Conferences. 


Every coach is familiar with his exceptional 


His ex peri- 


ence in handling basketball men and his medical training make such articles 


as the one which follows of exceptional merit. 


This article will be continued 


in succeeding numbers of the ATHLETIC JouRNAL.—Epitor’s Note. 


Napoleon 
emphasized the 
the importance 
of the proper 
care of the in- 
dividual soldier 
by his remark 
that “An army 
marches on its 

basketball coach 








stomach.” <A 
well could paraphrase and say 
that “A team wins with its feet,” 
for the game has ceased to be a 
simple contest of skill with the 


shot; rather it is a game of 
favored position, secured by 
speed, quick stops and turns and 
by abrupt changes of direction. 
Because of this type of foot- 
work required in the modern 
game, basketball imposes strain 
and shock on the legs and feet 
to a greater degree than does any 
other game. There is not seen 
the severe and sometimes serious 
injury that occasionally results 
from football, but much more fre- 
quently basketball produces minor 
hurts, as painful bruises of the 
heels, strained muscles and liga- 
ments in the feet, pain in the 
arches, and severe infection from 
blisters and abrasions. There are 
also other painful conditions com- 
mon to basketball in which the 
cause is apparently located in the 
hip or the knee joint, but which 
in reality is due to foot strain. 
Altogether, the feet are the mem- 
bers most frequently affected and 
the most troublesome. The ma- 
jority of teams lose one or more 
players for some part of the sea- 
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son at least, from injuries to the 
feet. The purpose of this article, 
therefore, is to describe the more 
common of these mishaps, to dis- 
cuss approved methods of treat- 
ing them, and, of still greater im- 
portance, to suggest practical and 
successful means of preventing 
them. 
Preventive Measures 


When the candidates for the 
squad first report in the fall, their 
feet are not in condition fit for 
severe play. The foot structures 
are not toughened to the unusual 
strain and shock they must sus- 
tain in practice and the skin of 
the feet is soft, moist, and easily 
blistered and abraded. The 
change to high topped, rubber- 
soled athletic shoes, alone would 
be sufficient to induce profuse 
sweating and foot burn; the 
pounding on “the hardwood,” 
where proper precautionary meas- 
ures are not followed, soon pro- 
duces blisters filled with clear 
fluid or with blood and very sore, 
painful feet and knees are the re- 
sult. The blisters readily become 
infected and may produce serious 





consequences. 
Foot Gear—The earliest pre- 
caution possible is to provide 


proper foot wear. The athletic 
sock, now being commonly used, 
ankle high and of thick, soft, 
white wool, is of great value. It 
absorbs moisture and shock to a 
considerable degree, and gives 
much comfort and protection to 
the feet. It is immeasurably su- 
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perior in these respects to the 
ordinary sock and is well worth 
the cost. 

Next and of much more impor- 
tance, is the shoe. Many a team 
may well blame poor shoes for its 
ill success. In the earlier days of 
the game, we wore low tennis 
slippers with thin molded, hard 
rubber soles. These wore fairly 
well but did not stick to the floor, 
and gave almost no protection to 
the feet. Then, about fifteen 
years ago, the high topped shoes 
with thick, soft, spongy rubber 
soles, punched out with suction 
cups, arrived. These gave good 
protection and were comfortable, 
but were not at all durable nor 
were they good “stickers.” The 
so-called “suction cups” are still 
.with us and are worthy of dis- 
cussion in view of the claims 
made for them by many manufac- 
turers. The theory behind these 
contrivances is that a vacuum is 
created and a suction produced 
when the cups are slapped or slid 
on the floor. This is said to suck 
or stick the shoe to the boards. 
In my judgment it does neither, 
and I believe the suction cup to 
be both wrong in theory and ab- 
solutely non-efficient in practice. 
If the cups really secured ad- 
hesion by suction to the floor, and 
by so doing stopped a player’s 
progress, they would certainly 
continue to operate simularly 
when he desired to start again 
and therefore would be an equal 
hindrance to a quick break. 
Nothing less than a college edu- 
cation would enable a cup to dis- 
criminate between those occa- 
sions when it should suck tightly 
to the boards and those on which 
it should let go. I have found 
the non-cupped, plain soled shoe 
superior to all others as to stick- 
ing and wearing qualities. Fur- 
ther, I have found the crepe sole 
to provide the best combination 
of the sought for qualities of re- 


siliency, adhesiveness, and tough- 
ness that the manufacturers have 
produced. 


Shoe Qualities 


The shoe for the team should 


be selected with judgment. 
Whether and how fully it meets 
the chief requirements, rather 


than the minor ones, should de- 
termine the choice. In my judg- 
ment, these requirements are, first, 
its sticking qualities. First, last, 
and always, a shoe must “hold 
the floor.” This will in. a great 
measure depend upon the soft- 
ness and purity of.its rubber com- 
pound, but more »thar “ait else, 
upon the design and construction 
of its sole. This latter point, the 
design of the sole, has been given 
surprisingly little study by the 
manufacturers heretofore. The 
technical judgment of the coach 
was not secured before soles of 
various shapes and patterns were 
produced. The coach is the last 
word in matters concerning the 
fit, adhesiveness, durability, and 
other qualities of the shoe, and he 
is the one man best fitted to sug- 
gest the kind of shoe best fitted 
for his needs. 

For instance, there are exten- 
sively advertised shoes which pos- 
sess convex, rocker-shaped soles 
and heels. The remaining makes 
almost invariably have perfectly 
flat soles with rounded, receding 
edges. Both the rocker and the 
flat soled shoe will stick only 
when the player slaps his feet 
flat on the floor, for the edges of 
the shoe do not strike. A flat- 
footed player is one constantly 
off his balance. The basketball 
stop, and especially the quick 
start, is made chiefly from the 
edges of the shoes rather than 
from the soles. The inside edge 
is especially prominent in this 
work. Any successful coach 
could supply this information to 
the designers and also suggest 
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Here they are!— 


“SIDE LINE” Shirts with Hood 


“Side-Line” Shirts fill a need in every school and col- 
lege Athletic Department. Now used by Harvard, 
Princeton, Illinois, Chicago, Wisconsin, Dartmouth, Min- 
nesota, Kansas, Northwestern and scores of others. 


Can be slipped on or off over football uniform instantly 
as they are made large and roomy. Warm, comfortable 
and the only football and basketball shirt made with a 
HOOD. The hood protects the entire head and back of 
neck from the cold and rain and is a distinct feature. 


If your dealer cannot supply you write direct to Thos. 
E. Wilson & Co. for prices and sample. 


New York 
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the type of shoe best fitted for his 
needs. 

To give maximum sticking 
qualities, the sole of the basket 
ball shoe should be _ concave, 
rather than flat, and should never 
be convex. Furthermore, the 
edges, which are so important in 
securing quick action, should not 
recede from the sole; but on the 
contrary, should be made espe- 
cially prominent. They should 
be built up so as to strike the 
floor with certainty. This is the 
style of sole that will best pro- 
vide friction edges to secure 
quick starts and stops and to 
elimiminate slipping. 

Next to adhesiveness, the shoe 
should be protective. It should 
absorb shocks, prevent foot burn 
-and give ease and comfort. Here 
again, a shoe with raised edges, 
with a concaved central area be- 
neath the ball of the foot, which, 
however, should be sufficiently 
shallow so that the sole of the 
foot finally strikes the floor when 
the body weight is _ forcibly 
thrown on the foot, meets the 
need, eliminates shock and the 
fatigue that constant pounding on 
hard boards creates. 

Additional ease and protection 
should be secured by padding the 
heel with a slip of porous rub- 
ber. This should be at least one- 
half inch thick and shaped to fit 
in the entire heel seat. Such 
pieces of rubber are best inserted 
beneath the insole and should be 
fish-glued into position. 

Another point of note, is to 
secure a shoe with a reasonably 
thick sole. The boys themselves 
will choose a featherweight shoe 
every time. The coach should 
realize that proper protection re- 
quires a certain thickness, as well 
as softness, of sole. He should 
also realize that an extra ounce 
of weight per shoe, if it results in 
the provision of proper protec- 
tion, far more than offsets the ad- 


vantage of exceeding lightness, 
by minimizing arch and _ knee 
troubles and the fatigue from con- 
stant pounding. 

The insole also is important 
and should be a non-conductor 
of heat so as to lessen the foot 
burn that is so annoying. 

The uppers should be as light 
as is consistent with durability. 
Some makes are cut too high and 
present a crease at the top of the 
back seam which causes a painful 
swelling on the “heel cord.” 

Last, the shoe must be durable, 
though durability can easily be 
secured by making the sole so 
hard that softness, springiness, 
and “sticking” qualities, are lost. 
Other considerations, as of color, 
trimmings, and even the cost 
within reasonable limits, are in- 
consequential and have no bear- 
ing on success. 

With the equipment provided, 
the next consideration is the ac- 
tual care of the individual. It is 
much easier and more profitable 
to keep a regular in the harness, 
through the exercise of proper 
care, than to break in a substi- 
tute for him. 


The Care of the Skin 


If one of the two following pro- 
cedures is employed, beginning 
with the very first day of practice, 
the skin of the player’s feet will 
be toughened, dry and resistant 
to chafing, and blisters, bruises 
and abrasions will be prevented 
in great part. 

First, the player’s feet should 
be thoroughly soaped and bathed, 
following practice. Then they 
should be painted on the soles and 
between the toes with Compound 
Tincture of Benzoin, which is al- 
lowed to dry on. Then the feet 
are powdered with talcum. 

Another means of treatment 
which is about of equal value, is 
to soak the feet for three or five 
minutes, following the bath, in a 
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bucket half full of water, in which 
a heaping handfull of tarmic acid 
powder has’ been dissolved. 
Change the water every other 
day. 

Either treatment may be con- 
tinued in the presence of small 
blisters or abrasions, and will 
benefit them as well as toughen 
the remainder of the surface. 





Question: What effect will the 
note under Section 5, Rule IX, 
have on shift plays? 

Answer: Heretofore referees 
have quite generally refused to 
penalize for failure to come to a 
full stop on shiits where they (the 
referees) were in doubt. Under 
the new interpretation, they are 
expected to impose a penalty for 
the failure of the offensive men 
to remain stationary whenever 
there is any reasonable doubt in 
the minds of the officials. 

Question: A team in northern 
Indiana when near the middle of the 


field called a signal for a place kick 
from scrimmage. The ball was 
passed to the holder but the kicker 
went back further than usual and 
the center on the defensive team 
broke through and kicked the ball 
as it was being held by the other 
team’s quarterback. The ball went 
across the goal line and the defensive 
man who kicked it fell on it for a 
touch-down. The referee allowed 
it. Was he right? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question: Team A makes a pass 
over the goal line. The pass is in- 
tercepted by a member of Team B 
who starts to run but is tackled be- 
hind the line. Realizing that he 
cannot cross the line he throws the 
ball forward. The ball is recovered 
by a member of Team A _ who 
crosses the goal line and claims a 
touch-down. 

Answer: Yes, Team B fouled 
and Team A has the right to refuse 
the penalty and keep the touch- 
down. 





Basketball Uniforms 


QUICK! 


You'll like our suggestions of pleas- 
ing designs. 


Live, snappy colors. 


Several colors and color combina- 
tions in stock for immediate ship- 
ment—special uniforms quickly 
made to order. 


The ideas you can get from Horace 
Partridge catalog No. 110 will help 
you to outfit your team. Write 
today for your copy. 


HORACE PARTRIDGE CO. 


‘“‘Everything for Sport’’ 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















The Old and the New 


By O. A. Engel 


Mr. Engel, who is now associated with the Meyer-Both Company, a 
syndicate advertising concern, was formerly advertising manager of the 
Store for Men of Marshall Field & Company, advertising manager of the 
Hub, and for seven years was with the sporting department of the Chicago 


Tribune. 


He was a charter member of the Athletic Officials Association and 


has officiated football games in the central west for fourteen years.—Editor’s 


Note. 


ae Football 
as played today; 
football as seen 
today; football 
as officiated to- 
day—well, old 
timer, it “ain’t” 
aN = what it used to 
) in What a trans- 
-formation has taken place in the 
ethics of the game! What a 
change in the spirit of coaches, 
players and spectators! 

Here’s a story that illustrates 
what we mean! 

About ten years ago the writer 
umpired a game between two 
minor college teams. The referee 
of that contest is today recog- 
nized as one of the leading off- 
cials in conference circles. 

The game in question was 
about as tight as a sardine box. 
In the closing minute of play a 
member of the visiting team 
plunged across the goal line, 
swaying as he did so, but when 
the ball was found in the tangled 
mass, the player was three inches 
from the coveted goal. 

As to the legality of the touch- 
down there wasn’t a question of 
doubt in the minds of any of the 
officials. The player and ball had 
passed the goal line by at least a 
foot. 

Rushing on the field like a bull 
seeing red, the coach of the los- 
ing team dashed at the referee, 
grabbed him by the shoulders and 
shook him violently, at the same 
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time meting out the vilest tongue 
lashing heard upon a gridiron. 

The referee stood his ground, 
but realizing the futility of the 
situation and staring the coach 
out of countenance, said not a 
word until the irate mentor had 
his complete “say.” Then he ex- 
plained the ruling to which he re- 
ceived substantiation from the 
other officials. 

An hour later when the coach 
permitted his blood pressure to 
recede to normal he sought out 
the officials. As vituperative were 
his remarks during the disputed 
decision, so effusive were the 
apologies extended. Surely here 
was a changed man, if there ever 
was one! 

And from that day to this, it is 
said, this coach has never spoken 
but pleasantly to an_ official. 
There have been occasions, it 
may be remarked, when he could 
have repeated the above men- 
tioned violent outburst, but he 
has always held himself in re- 
straint. 

Since then this mentor has 
often said that he alone is respon- 
sible for the selection of officials 
and he alone will take full blame 
and responsibility for any mis- 
takes they may make. 

Furthermore, this coach be- 
lieves that similar action usually 
incites mob violence and if the 
officials lose control of the game, 
the sport suffers a severe setback 
and if riots at games become com- 
mon the game will eventually 
pass out. 
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DR. W. E. MEANWELL’S 


“INTERCOLLEGIATE” 


BASKETBALL SHOE 
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CUSHION es 
SPECIAL DESIGN 


HEAVY CORRUGATED SCUFFER ES 
TOE CAP-4 


Designed under the personal supervision of 
DR. WALTER E. MEANWELL 
Wisconsin’s Famous Coach 


1 HORSE SHOE GRIP EDGE. 
° Will absolutely stick on any floor. 


2 ORTHOPAEDIC HEEL and ARCH SUPPORT 
© which supports the arch and protects the foot. 


= CUSHION HEEL and SPECIAL COUNTERS 
© that absolutely prevent shocks and protects the ankle, knee 
and hip joints. 


Pronounced by all the leading authorities to be THE LAST 
WORD IN A BASKETBALL SHOE. Thousands of the leading 
teams are equipping with them now. 

You should be able to obtain these shoes through your usual 
source of supply, but if unable to do so write direct to The Servus 
Rubber Company. 

A copy of the article by Dr. W. E. Meanwell, “Care of the Feet,” 
for Basketball players will be sent to you upon request. 


THE SERVUS RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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Yes, old timer, there has been 
a marked change in the conduct 
of coaches, players and spectators 
——all for the advancement ‘of 
the sport. 

Today the game is played with 
brain and brawn—and decency. 
Ask the average player, for ex- 
ample, about a rule covering a 
definite play and invariably you 
get the correct answer—even to a 
hypothetical question which at 
one time could only be answered 
by a psychiatrist. 

In years gone by the poor offi- 

cial was the target in almost 
every disputed play. Player and 
coach and water boy jumped upon 
him with knees and feet foremost. 
And most of the arguments were 
due to a general ignorance of the 
code governing the game. 
’ It’s true that both official and 
player seldom took the trouble to 
read the rules and frequently 
most of the reading was done on 
the field of play. An interpreta- 
tion meeting was the spectacle 
often presented to the stands. 

Quibbling over definitions, 
squabbling over “continuity of 
downs” and the like; wrangling 
over this and that—all these 
things were as much a part of 
the game as the flying wedge, the 
tackle-around plays and the tan- 
dem formations. 

Furthermore, coaches and play- 
ers were an unscrupulous lot. 
The spirit of “win at any cost” 
was prevalent and when used in 
conjunction with a lax or consci- 
enceless official, the results were 
bad for the sport. 

Truly, it’s a miracle that foot- 
ball didn’t go to the scrap pile. 
Probably those few who believed 
in the sport kept it alive by “re- 
vival” methods. 

No longer does the referee get 
a reply like this, when asking 
about his fee: “Well, $25 if we 
win and $15 if we lose!” 

No longer are there murderous 





threats made against an official, 
who in doing his duty as he sees 
it, inflicts five consecutive penal- 
ties, totaling 75 yards, and shoves 
the offending team back to its 
goal line. 

Well, old timer, you may not 
believe it or not, but this actually 
happened. A coach, noting that a 
referee had made an error in his 
ruling, rushed out onto the field, 
after obtaining permission, and 
told the official that he had erred. 

The referee reversed his de- 
cision—and the change proved 
disastrous to the honest mentor. 
Ultimately it resulted in a touch- 
down——and victory for the op- 
position. 

Now and then we’ve seen an 
obstreperous player, wild with 
rage, make a diabolical lunge at 
an official. While in the act his 
captain would grab him by the 
neck and order the belligerent 
player out of the game. Follow- 
ing this act he would read the law 
to his fellow players. 

It’s a rarity to have the officials 
escorted from the field of play by 
a cordon of police and then sneak 
out of town by the back door. 

Another step toward the Utopia 
of football occurred a few seasons 
ago when the visiting team, 
knowing the capabilities of an of- 
ficial—also an alumnus of the op- 
posing school, readily and cheer- 
fully—in fact requested that this 
man referee the game! 

A year ago Director A. A. 
Stagg of the University of Chi- 
cago wrote to the Athletic Offi- 
cials’ Association, an organization 
of highly trained central western 
officials, asking that body to pick 
the arbiters for the Chicago-Colo- 
rado game. 

Incidentally the A. O. A. and 
several organized groups of offi- 
cials have been instrumental in 
raising the standard of both play- 
ing and officiating. The A. O. A, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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How American Swimmers Captured 
The Olympic Games 


BY 


COACH WILLIAM BACHRACH 
Illinois Athletic Club 


For more than 20 years Coach William Bachrach of the Illinois Athletic 
Club, has been a dominating figure in the swimming world. He has been not 
only a producer of world’s champions and record breakers, but also a suc- 
cessful instructor for thousands of beginners. His list of world’s record 
breakers is too long for complete reproduction here, but some of the most 
outstanding in recent years have been John Weismuller, holder of more than 
50 international marks ; Norman Ross, the greatest before Weismuller; Perry 
McGillivray, Robert Skelton, Harold Krugr, Harry Hebner, Michael McDer- 
mott, John Faricy, Arthur Raithel and Eugene Bolden. His women’s team 
includes Miss Sybil Bauer, holder of all women’s records in the back- 
stroke; Miss Ethel Lackie, Miss Minnie DeVry and others. Coach Bachrach 
collaborated in the production of The Outline of Swimming, an Encyclopedia 
of the Sport, which is declared to be a most authoritative volume. Bach- 
rach was head coach of the American swimming team at the Olympic 
Games, and his own personal proteges brought home 6 Olympic titles.— 
Epitor’s Norte. 





Uncle Sam’s 
overwhelming 
victories in the 
Olympic swim- 
ming champion- 
ships for both 
men and women 


ming, rested our greatest advan- 
tage. 

John Weissmuller won the 100 
and 400 meter races against such 
stars as Arne Borg and Andrew 
Charlton of Australia. All three 
used the crawl stroke, but Johnny 


were triumphs was the only one who got real 
not only for the propelling power out of his legs. 
personnel of the His rivals had the arm action 
teams, but also for American developed powerfully, but his 
methods. We outnumbered our superior leg action gave him the 


rivals, thanks to the generosity 
of those who made the transpor- 
tation of large teams possible. 
We outclassed them with our 
great stars, who could have fared 
well enough without the aid of 
numerous lesser lights. Our 
athletes were perfectly trained, 


margin with which he won. 
Johnny used the American 
crawl stroke with its short leg 
action coming from the hip, the 
feet being used like the lashes of 
whips. Borg and Charlton used 
more of the trudgeon style of 
kick, their legs opening wider 


splendidly managed, and they and making fewer beats. 
revealed the true competitive It was mastery of this same 
spirit which brought them American crawl stroke that gave 


through close contests with high- 


our girls supremacy in the free 
est honors. 


style races. In particular did it 





Above all, however, our ath- 
letes employed methods that pro- 
duced better results than their 
opponents with less effort. In 
the technique of the American 
swimmers, in all styles of swim- 
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enable Miss Ethel Lackie to win 
the 100-yard race in which all ad- 
vance calculations placed her at 
least third. 

It was our own peculiar leg 
action in the breast stroke that 
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won for Robert Skelton the 
breast-stroke championship, This 
leg action consists of the direct 
separation of the legs for the 
kick—the “fish-tail flip” which 
has rendered the “frog kick” ob- 
solete. The stroke used by Skel- 
ton is executed in two counts in- 
stead of the old three counts, and 
it avoids the resistance caused by 
the action of the legs in the first 
count of the old system. 

These points of technique are 
all described fully in my book, 
“The Outline of Swimming.” So 
far, you will notice, I have men- 
tioned chiefly my own swimmers. 
In writing about the Olympic 
games, however, I could hardly 
do otherwise, because my swim- 
mers brought back so many of 
the championships. 

In the backstroke competition 
Miss Sybil Bauer established her 
supremacy through the same 
qualities—mastery of improved 
technique. As 


the backstroke 


used by Miss Bauer is simply 
the American crawl inverted, 
what was said about the leg ac- 
tion in the crawl applies to her 
backstroke also. 

One outstanding fact about all 
our American swimmers was 
their achievement of the greatest 





results with the least cost of 

energy. Relaxation was their 
66 99 
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chief characteristic. Relaxation 
works hand in hand with the mas- 
tery of technique. You cannot 
have one without the other. 

In review, we find that swim- 
mers from the United States won 
221 points against 55 for Sweden, 
the nearest rival. Great Britain 
was third with 50, and Australia, 
which was expected to be a close 
competitor to Sweden, secured 35 
points. France got 17, Belgium 
13, Japan 8, Denmark 6, Hungary 
4, New Zealand, Switzerland, 
Holland and Czecho-Slovakia, 2 
each, and Austria and Luxem- 
burg, 1 each. 

Entries from Argentine, Can- 
ada, Spain, Greece, Italy, Nor- 
way, Finland, Portugal, Ireland 
and Jugoslavia scored no points. 

In water polo, which is not 
. played extensively in the United 
States, France won the champion- 
ship, defeating Belgium in the 
finals, 3 to 0. France got down 
to the finals by trimming the 
United States in the first round, 
3 to 1 in extra periods; Holland 
in the second, 6 to 3, and Sweden 
in the third, 4 to 2. Great Brit- 
ain’s team, which was expected 
to be strong, was eliminated in 
the first round by Hungary, 7 to 
6, which was later downed by 
Belgium, 6 to 2. Other nations 
which competed were Spain, 
Italy, Switzerland, Ireland, Aus- 
tria, Greece and Czecho-Slovakia. 

So far as the individual per- 
formances go, the summary of 
the events tells the story better 
than any recital here can. It may 
be pointed out, however, that 
America, with the aid of the 
Hawaiians, captured seven of 
nine firsts in the men’s swimming 
events. Australia got the other 
two, the 1,500 meter swim and 
the plain high diving. In the 
Women’s events, American girls 
brought back six out of seven 
titles, the only interloper ‘being 

Great Britain. 


In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that American star 
swimmers are distinctly better 
than the stars of other lands, 
while our track and field stars 
were forced to pick up most of 
their points outside of firsts. 

Following is a complete sum- 
mary of the results: 

MEN’S EVENTS 
100 Meter, Free Style 

Won by Johnny Weissmuller, 
Illinois A. C.; Duke Kahana- 
moku, Los Angeles A. C., second ; 
Sam Kahanamoku, United States, 
third; Arne Borg, Sweden, fourth; 
Takaishi, Japan, fifth. Time, :59. 
(New Olympic record.) 


+00 Meter Free Style 

Won by Johnny Weissmuller, 
Illinois A. C.; Arne Borg, Sweden, 
second; Andrew Charlton, Aus- 
tralia, third; Arne Borg, Sweden, 
fourth; Hatfield, Great Britain, 
fifth, Time, 5:04 1-5. (New 
Olympic record.) 


1500 Meter Free Style 


Won by Andrew Charlton, 
Australia; Arne Borg, Sweden, 
second; F. E. Beaurepaire, Aus- 
tralia, third; Hatfield, Great Brit- 
ain, fourth; Katsuo Takahashi, 
Japan, fifth. Time, 20:6 3-5. 
(New world’s record.) 


800 Meter Relay 


Won by United States ; Austria, 
second; Sweden, third; Japan, 
fourth, and Great Britain, fifth. 
Time, 9:53 2-5. (New world’s 
record. ) 

Relay Team 


John Weissmuller, Ralph Breyer, 
Wally O’Connor, Harry Clancy. 


100 Meter Back Stroke 
Won by Warren’ Kealoha, 
Hawaii; Paul Wyatt, Uniontown, 
Pa., second; Barhta, Hungary, 
third; Blitz, Belgium, fourth; 
Rawlinson, Great Britain, fifth. 
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Time, 1:13 1-5. (New Olympic 


record.) 


200 Meter Breast Stroke 
Won by Robert D. Skelton, IIli- 
nois A. C.; Decombre, Belgium, 
second; W. T. Kirschbaum, 
Hawaii, third; Linders, Sweden, 
fourth; Wyhs, Switzerland, fifth. 
(Only five men started.) Time, 
2:56 3-5. 
Springboard Diving 
Won by Albert C. White, Le- 
land Stanford University, 7 
points; Pete Des Jardens, Miami, 
Fla., second, 10 points; Clarence 
Pinkston, San Francisco, third, 14 
points; Lindmark, Sweden, 
fourth; Eve, Australia, fifth. 
(Only five qualify for points.) 
Plain High Diving 
Won by Eve, Australia; Jan- 
son, Sweden, second; Clark, Great 
Britain, third; Ban Thrash, San 
Francisco, fourth; Vincent, 
France, fifth; Pete des Jardens, 
Miami, Fla., sixth. 
High Fancy Diving 
Won by Albert C. White, 
United States, with 9 points; 
Dave Fall, U. S., second, 11%; 
Clarence Pinkston, U. S., third, 
1614; Adlerz, Sweden, fourth, 19; 
Leonard, France, fifth, 24. 


WOMEN’S CHAMPIONSHIP 


100 Meters Free Style 
Won by Miss Ethel Lackie, IIli- 
nois A. C.; Mariechen Wehselau, 
Honolulu, second; Gertrude 
Ederle, New York, third; Miss 
Jeans, Great Britain, fourth, and 
Miss Tanner, fifth. Time, 1:12 

2-5. (New world’s record.) 

400 Meters Free Style 
Won by Miss Martha Norelius, 
Women’s Swimming Association, 
New York; Miss Helen Wain- 
wright, W. S. A., New York, 
second; Miss Gertrude Ederle, 
W. S. A., New York, third; Miss 
D. A. Molesworth, Great Britain, 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Scoring Plays 


JOHN VAN LIEW 
Mr. Van Liew was graduated from Grinnell College, where he played 


quarter-back on the football team. 


For three years he was Director of 


Athletics at the Joliet Steel Works Club; for ten years Athletic Director 
and Coach at East High School, DesMoines, Iowa; for fourteen months he 
served as Camp Athletic Director at Camp Dodge, lowa, and now holds a 
commission as Captain in the Reserves; for three and a half years he was 
Athletic Director at Champaign High School and is now starting his second 
year as Director of Athletics and Football and Basketball Coach at Knox 


College——Enp1rtor’s Nore. 


Scoring plays 
are those upon 
which you place 
your dependence 
for scoring and 
may be classified 
as goal line 
plays and plays 
out in the field. 

It is easier to 
draw opponents out of position 
while in the center of the field 
and make a special play good for 
a long gain and possible score 
than near the goal where the at- 
tack and defense work in a re- 
stricted area. That is, the de- 
fense does not have the area to 
cover on passes and an extra man 
may be brought in to add to the 
active defense. When near the 
goal every man charges in hard 
making it exceedingly difficult for 
evenly matched teams to gain. 

Some coaches find a play that 
gains for them early in the game 
and instruct their field generals 
to hold that for a scoring play. 
Another way is to use the weak 
spot to get to a goal and on the 
same play send the ball either in- 
side or out of the original place 
of attack. 

Scoring is much simpler when 
you have a field general, who 
understands the art of making 
the opponents play where you 
want them. By this I have in 
mind a field general who calls 
each play to make the succeeding 
play good. He is drawing the de- 
fense in the earlier play to a posi- 
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tion which will make the later 
play good. I might illustrate this 
by an example of the Wisconsin- 
Minnesota game of almost ten 
years ago. Wisconsin was fight- 
ing on their goal. Three times 
Minnesota drove off tackle and 
were held. The fourth time Min- 
nesota drove for the same spot 
and were stopped again but the 
man with the ball had circled to 
the outside and scored untouched. 

Deception in the point of attack 
and power in the play are two 
things that are necessary for suc- 
cess against a good team. I would 
suggest two straight plays to 
illustrate this. 


ETGCGTE 
Q 


Hi 6F «OG 
DIAGRAM 1 


In Diagram 1 the Q feints to LH 
and turns clear around and passes 
to RH who follows F through be- 
tween RG and RT. This may be 
followed by the same play with 
RH going to the outside of the 
tackle. RH starts for the same 
opening as before and cuts to the 
outside. 
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Two passing plays which I 
have seen score may be used. 

In the first the man is back for 
a place kick. The ball is passed 
and the quarter places it on the 
ground and the kicker takes a step 
as though to kick; the ball is 
tossed up to him and he passes to 
an end who held and then ran out 
laterally to receive the pass. 

The second play is of the same 
type but from a running forma- 
tion and is shown in Diagram 3. 





ETGCGTE 


ed 


DIAGR. yr 3 


The offensive team drives off 
tackle twice; the third time the 
end hesitates then goes straight 
out and the quarter feints a pass 
to the LH then drops back five 
yards and passes to the end. 

A driving play with power is a 
drive on tackle using the line in 
wedge formation with the first 
two backs driving in for added 
power. 


ETGOGTE 
Q-7/ a» 
H~ H 
DIAGRAM 4 

LE and LT go for the de- 
fensive F. 

LG brushes opposing G and 
cuts off F. 

GTE drive straight forward 
shoulder to shoulder. 

F drives on offensive RG and 
RH drives on offensive RT. 

Q drives in between C and RG. 

The most essential thing for 
successful scoring plays is a field 
general who calls plays where the 
offensive team has the greatest 
opportunity to handle the op- 
ponents and deception. in the 
point of attack. 














Four Miles of 


Bleachers 


Atlantic City faced a stupen- 
dous seating problem for the 
Beauty Show in the 1923 
Pageant. The committee 
needed hundreds of sections 
that could be put up in a few 
hours. They turned to us; 
and when the day arrived, 
four miles of stout Knock- 
down Bleachers lined the 
Board Walk ready to seat 
more than 20,000 spectators. 
In erecting Knockdown 
Bleachers there are no nails 
to drive or bolts to tighten. 
Indoors or outdoors unskilled 
labor can put them up or take 
them down in an incredibly 
short time. Once up, they 
stand firm against the surg- 
ing of the wildest crowd. 
Jacks and horses of strong 
yellow pine, securely bolted, 
and metal parts of rolled 
steel assure the greatest sol- 
idity. 

Knockdown Bleachers are 
designed for maximum com- 
fort. The seat boards, made 
of high grade fir, are smooth 
and painted. Foot boards 
on separate levels provide a 
rest for the feet where they 
cannot soil the clothes of 
those below. 


Write us today for circular 
and prices. 


LEAVITT MANUFAC- 
TURING CO. 
380 Griggs St. Urbana, III. 
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Selecting and Placing Basketball 
Men 


BY 


RALPH JONES 


Mr. Jones first coached the Wabash College basketball teams and then 
accepted the position of basketball coach at Purdue University where his 
success attracted the attention of the athletic directors of the Western Con- 
ference. From Purdue he went to the University of Illinois where he coached 
varsity basketball and freshman football and baseball for eight years. He is 
now Director of Athletics and Athletic Coach at Lake Forest Academy. 
Mr. Jones’ basketball articles m last year’s Journal were popular with the 
basketball coaches and we are pleased to announce that he will contribute a 
series of articles again this year. By request Mr. Jones is running in this 
issue an article which has been used before in another form—Enpitor’s Nore. 


TART the men who do not 
play football in light practice 
two or three times early in the 


Fall. Work on goal throwing, 
passing, turns, starts and stops, 


watching the individuals closely, 
picking out their good points and 
the way they handle themselves, 
etc., as well as their weaknesses. 
Especially watch for men who 
have natural ability to hit the 
basket. A good big man is bet- 
ter than a good little man; but a 
small man who has a natural eye 
for the basket and is fast and a 
fighter is better than a much 
larger man who is slow and can- 
not hit the basket consistently. 
Remember that small men get 
into condition quicker and in 
early practice appear to much bet- 
ter advantage than a large man. 
If a big man has fair speed and 
has some ability and exhibits de- 
termination and fight, work hard 
on him. If he does develop, you 
will really have something worth 
while. After two or three weeks 
have several short scrimmages 
simply to get a line on how the 
individuals handle themselves in 
actual play. Three or four days 
of scrimmage should give you 
enough of a line on your men to 
enable you to make your first cut. 
Drop all men who are slow, 
clumsy, and unable to throw 
goals. Remember you have got 
to score to win games. From 
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now on cutting the squad should 
be a slow process. Work on 
fundamentals and as soon as you 
can decide upon the men divide 
them into two teams and teach 
them the first steps in your style 
of offense and defense without 
any opposition. Do not have any 
scrimmage until they are well 
grounded in the above. 

In picking your men use care 
not to take a man just because 
he can hit the basket. Speed and 
fight are very essential. If you 
have a man who is an exception- 
ally good shot, but is slow and 
not much of a fighter, work him 
on starts and sprints and try to 
drive him into scrapping. Some 
men who seem to be “yellow” 
are only timid and if you can only 
get them started they find out 
what they can do and develop 
into good men. A good big man 
is better than a good little man. 
but a scrappy little team that can 
hit the basket can run all over a 
big slow team. 

First, decide upon your center. 
A tall man or a good jumper is 
a great asset as he can control 
the ball at center which means 
that you should be able to start 
your play from center and even if 
you do not score on the play, you 
will have possession of the ball 
more during the game. The other 
team cannot score while you 
have the ball in your possession. 
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He will also have an advantage with a man at center who is use- 
under the basket, in following less after the tip off. A good 
shots, etc. The center should be center is in the play more than 
the best man on the team having any man on the team, and his 
the essentials of a good forward : 
as well as a good guard. He 

should be a good floor worker, MINIATURE CHARMS 
should have speed, fight, and abil- The For 
ity to score. Don’t make the mis- Ideal The 
take of using a man just because 
he is tall and can control the ball 
and is then practically useless. 
It is much better to use a smaller 
man who can really play the floor, 
hit the basket and is good on de- 
fense. While a team that cannot 
control the ball at center is handi- 
capped, yet by proper coaching 
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Write for cur illustrated circular which com- 
pletely describes the DeMOIN Gymnasium Mat. 
Duotex filling (an exclusive feature) gives this 
mat two surfaces with two degrees of resiliency. 
One side is softer than the other. The woven hair 
and felted hair used in Duwuotex filling will not 
“mat” and can be re-covered again and again. 


The DeMOIN Gymnasium Mat is covered with 
heavy, unbleached, wide roll duck. Mats or pads 
are made in any size, for any purpose. You can 
depend on DeMOIN Gymnasium Mats for long 
wear and satisfactory service. They are cheap- 
est in the end. 


Pe Be sure to get our prices and complete description 

a = of these wonderful mats before you order. By 
selling direct, we give you a better made, more 

durable mat for less money. Write today for 








Our special covers make old mats circular and prices. 
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h t e ace on 
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endurance should be unlimited 
as his playing space is only 
limited by the size of the floor. 
He should be good at tipping the 
ball into his basket or batting it 
out to a team mate. He should 
also practice getting the ball off 
the bank and passing it out when 
his team is in danger of being 
scored upon. Have him practice 
faithfully the jump at center. 
When jumping some centers 
squat too much, others not 
enough. Have him try different 
ways until you decide which is 
the best for him; then stay at it. 
Some face directly down the 
floor; others do well by turning 
slightly to the side and turning 
into the opponent as they jump. 
The arm should be shot straight 
up, fingers straight, and the ball 
‘practically caroms off the fingers. 
A little thoughtful work means 
several inches gained in height of 
jump. 

Timing the jump is a thing that 
requires a great deal of practice. 
Quite often a center who cannot 
jump so high as his opponent will 
control the ball consistently 
simply because he jumps at the 
right time. Some centers get 
very clever at hitting the ball as 
it goes up and get away with it 
time and again unless their op- 
ponents call the attention of the 
referee to the fact. Another stunt 
that some centers use when they 
are being out-jumped is to strike 
just under the ball, bending the 
fingers and striking the oppo- 
nent’s wrist, causing the ball to 
go wrong or dropping straight 
down. A center should also prac- 
tice jumping, tipping the ball, and 
alighting on the run. This will 
enable him to get away from his 
opponent. 

In picking your forwards, the 
big thing is their ability to hit 
the basket. Height is of great ad- 
vantage but to be a good forward, 
a man must be fast and clever on 


his feet. He must be cool and 
not easily rattled, otherwise he 
will throw wild when closely 
guarded. He must learn to shoot 
from any position or angle. He 
must be drilled on turns and foot 
work continually. This makes 
him elusive and hard to guard. 
He should learn to hesitate and 
dart into an opening getting there 
at the last instant to receive the 
ball for a shot. He must be able 
to play the floor and help out both 
on offense and defense. He 
must be keen mentally and not 
easily discouraged. Some men 
are great shots when things are 
going right but blow up when 
under a strain, while other men 
do their best work when under 
fire. A forward should learn to 
pass when covered and not take 
hope shots. They should practice 
shooting as quickly as possibly 
consistent with accuracy and 
should learn to use the same 
speed, no faster, when pushed. 
They should also learn to follow 
shots as a man can get a good 
percentage of his baskets on fol- 
low shots. 

Most forwards are weak on 
defense. It is a good plan early 
in the season to lay stress on 
their defense. They are forwards 
and they think that their main 
duty is to score and it is therefore 
human nature for them to be lax 
on defense. It is sometimes ad- 
visable to have a forward who is 
weak defensively do nothing but 
guard and pass for three or four 
days, not allowing him to take a 
shot. This is also good for a man 
who insists upon shooting when 
a team mate is in a better position 
to shoot. To be a good forward, 
a man must be cool, clever on his 
feet, alert, a good shot, and a real 
fighter. He is going to get some 
pretty rough handling at times. 

Great care must be taken in 
selecting your guards. They are 
much more important than most 
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people realize. A good pair of 
guards often simply demoralize 
their opponents. A big guard, 
other things being equal, has a 
great advantage over a smaller 
man. He is not so easily bumped 
around. His reach is of great ad- 
vantage, not only in guarding, 
but in intercepting passes as 
well as taking the ball from the 
bank. A team without at least 
one guard who can score is at a 
great disadvantage, while a team 
with two good scoring guards is 
very fortunate indeed. There 
was a time when the guards were 
not supposed to score, but that 
time is past. 

To be a good guard a man.must 
be fast and able to stop and re- 
cover rapidly. He must have 
good balance and be a determined 
fighter. He must be a good judge 
of distance and speed which will 
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enable him to decide when to play 
the ball, intercept passes, or play 
the man. He must keep cool and 
be able to size up his man and 
discover his strong points and his 
weaknesses. Nothing is so dis- 
couraging as to see a forward 
work the same thing time and 
again on one of your guards, The 
guards should be good passers as 
they in most cases start your 
team work after the opponents 
have taken a shot. If a guard 
makes a good pass out to a team 
mate your team work is started. 
If he makes a bad pass the op- 
ponents have an excellent chance 
of recovering within shooting 
distance. When a guard gets the 
ball from the bank, he should be 
clever in turning away from an 
opponent and in getting away a 
good pass quickly. The guards 


(Continued on page 51) 
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There Is Still 
oe 
Time 

You still have time to equip your 
teams with Rawlings Quality 
Goods before the basketball sea- 
son opens. From the details of 
clothing and protective equip- 
ment to the perfection of the 
Rawlings No. AX Official Ball, 
the Rawlings line of basketball 
goods is complete, and sets a 
uniform high standard of qual- 
|ity and value. 

| The superior quality of Rawlings 
equipment has contributed to the 
| success of many teams. The su- 
| perior value of Rawlings equip- 
|ment is proved with service. 


| If your dealer can not supply 
you with Rawlings Quality 
Goods, write us direct today for 
| the latest Rawlings Catalogue. 


RAWLINGS MFG. CO. 


23rd and Lucas Ave. 


| St. Louis, Mo. 

Branch Office Branch Office 
259 Fifth Ave. 717 Market St. 
New York San Francisco, Cal. 





























Quick Relief For Three Minor 
Injuries 


Mr. Erney was graduated from the Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College in 1914. He played football and baseball for two years. Later he 
attended the University of Texas and the University of Kansas. He obtained 
an A. B. degree from Kansas. He coached San Marcos High School for a 
number of years and had an undefeated team in 1914. For a year and a half 
he served as Flying Instructor in Army Aviation. In 1920 Mr. Erney ac- 
cepted the position of Coach in the Cleburne Public Schools, where his 
teams have established a record of playing twenty-six football games with- 
out defeat. He has also been very successful in track. Last spring his 
relay team won a first place in the National High School Track Meet in 
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Chicago.—EbitTor’s Note. 


The following 
methods of treat- 
ment are in- 
tended to relieve 
the injury in 
question, and not 
to supplant fur- 
ther intelligent 
treatment. They 
have been tried 
in numerous 
cases, and the men put right back 
into the game. 

“Charley Horse”—This treat- 
ment is for the common type 
when a man receives a blow upon 
the front muscles of the upper 
leg. Have the injured man-take 
a standing position. Let another 
player support the shoulders, 
standing in front of him. Have 
another grasp him by both hips, 
and exert a steadying pressure 
only. Now grasp the injured leg 
by the ankle and slowly swing it 
upward toward the _ buttocks. 
When the tension begins to come 
into the leg try, by words, to get 
the injured man to relax the 
muscles. Exert gentle pressure 
by oscillating the leg until the 
muscular tension diminishes. 
Now give the leg a quick push 
right into the buttock. Repeat 
the above operation once. Re- 





lease him and let him trot around. 
The results and relief will pay 
for your trouble. Follow with 
approved treatments. 

“Catch in Shoulder’”—This is a 
common injury among football 
men but occurs in other sports. 
It usually comes from tackling, 
or from a blow upon the shoulder. 
The victim often cannot raise his 
arms above his head, and com- 
plains of a “catch” about the time 
the arm comes to the horizontal. 
Place the injured man face down- 
ward upon the training table with 
arms and head hanging off one 
end of the table. (Two benches 
placed side by side and padded 
with blankets or sweaters may be 
substituted for the table.) This 
will throw the spinal column into 
relief. Locate the large vertebra 
on the back of the neck (usually 
the seventh cervical). With the 
fore-finger probe carefully from 
the fourth cervical downward 
right along the margin of the 
spinal column on the same side 
next the injury. Ask the man if 
he feels tenderness or soreness. 
When you find the sore spot ex- 
amine the cervical just below the 
pain. Sight along the back now 
and see if this cervical is out of 
line. Placing your finger-tips on 
the vertebra will help in this de- 
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Quick RELIEF FOR 


termining. Having found the one 
that is out of line, place the base 
of the thumb along side the verte- 
bra, then with the heel of the 
other hand placed upon the thumb 
to give pressure, exert a quick 
thrust downward, and outward, 
toward the injured shoulder. Get 
the patient to relax by feinting 
to throw the vertebra back into 
place before giving the final jab. 
Two or three efforts may be re- 
quired. This treatment is aston- 
ishing in effect as it gives instant 
relief. It may save a valuable 
man to a game as he can be re- 
turned at once. After giving this 
temporary treatment send the in- 
jured player to a medical man 
who understands athletic injuries. 

“Sore Knee” or “Sore Hip”— 
As soon as a man complains of 
“sore knee” or hip, especially if 
he reports pain on the outside 
margin of the knee-cap, lay him 
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upon a smooth surface and 
“measure his legs.” To do this, 
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straighten the body in a perfectly 
symmetrical position with the 
patient upon his back. Grasp the 
ankles with each hand and place 
the thumb upon the inner “ankle- 
bones.” Bring the feet together 
evenly. You may find the “ankle- 
bones” fail to come to a perfect 
juxtaposition from a fraction of 
an inch to one and a half or two 
inches. The remedy is not so 
easy. 

(a) If the injured leg is too 
long, fold up the leg, the man 
remaining upon his back, with the 
knee going toward the breast. 
Hold the leg by the ankle and 
upper part of the shin-bone or 
knee-cap. Slowly press the dou- 
bled leg downward toward the 
breast making sure that the knee- 
cap describes an outward arc in 
descending (the chord of the arc 
being almost perpendicular to the 
breast.) Continue this movement 
and talk to the patient until he 
relaxes the muscles. Now give 
a quick downward thrust deep 
into the patient’s chest. Throw 
your weight into this thrust. 
Test your results, after each 
thrust, by “measuring his legs.” 
Try this several times if you do 
not get results at first. 

(b) If the leg is too short, 
grasp the injured member by the 
ankle and calf. Gently pull the 
leg downward and upward (simu- 
lating the downward kicking 
movement). Continue until the 
muscles relax. Quickly shift both 
hands to the ankle, and suddenly 
give a sharp, powerful jerk down- 
ward. “Measure his legs” to test 
results. 

Both of these treatments are for 
field use only as they involve the 
pelvic girdle and attachments. 
Send the injured player to a good 
man on athletic injuries after ap- 
plying the treatment just de- 
scribed. 
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How American Swimmers Cap- 
tured Olympic Games 
(Continued from page 33) 
fourth. Time, 6:02 1-5. 
Olympic Record.) 
400 Meters Relay 
Won by the United States; 
Great Britain, second; Sweden, 
third, Denmark, fourth; France, 
fifth; Holland, sixth. Time, 4:58 
4-5. (New world’s record.) 
Relay Team 
Ethel Lackie, Mariechen Weh- 
selau, Gertrude Ederle, Euphrasia 
Donnelly. 
100 Meters Back Stroke 
Won by Miss Sybil Bauer, IIli- 
nois A. C.; Miss Harding, Great 
Britain, second; Aileen Riggin, 
New York, third; Florence 
Chambers, San Diego, fourth, and 
Mlle. Mullerova, Czechoslovakia, 
fifth. Time, 1:23 1-5. (New 
world’s record.) 
200 Meters Breast Stroke 
Won by Morton, Great Britain; 


(New 


Miss Agnes Geraghty, W. S. A., 
New York, second; Carson, Great 
Britain, third; Petersen, Sweden, 
fourth; Gilbert, Great Britain, 
fifth; Coster, Luxembourg, sixth. 
Time, 3:33 1-5. 
Springboard Diving 

Won by Miss Elizabeth Becker, 
Atlantic City, N. J., with 8 points ; 
Miss Aileen Riggin, New York, 
second, 12; Miss Carol Fletcher, 
Pasadena, Cal., third, 16; Oliver, 
Sweden, fourth, 20; Johnson, 
Sweden, fifth, 21; Bornett, Aus- 
tria, sixth, 28. 

Plain High Diving 

Won by Miss Caroline Smith, 
Cairo, Ill., with 10% points; 
Elizabeth Becker, Atlantic City, 
N. J., second, 11 points; Mlle. 
Topel of Sweden, third, 15%; 
Mlle. Nielsen, Denmark, fourth, 
17%4; Helen Meany, New York, 
fifth, 22, and Miss White, Great 
Britain, sixth, 28”. 
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Basketball Will Draw Crowds 


i if comfortable seats are provided for them. Circle 
ip} A Portable Bleachers can be erected for a game 
in an afternoon, and taken down and stored 
/ away the next day. 
\“ crowd with more comfort than either chairs or 
built-to-order bleachers. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORP., 702 Neil St., Champaign, Ill. 


Makers of Circle A Portable Schools 


They will seat a bigger 


CIRCLE A 
Portable Bleachers 


are steel-shod against 
wear or slipping, 
and steel-bound 
against side-sway. 
They can be used 
indoors or outdoors, 
for all sports, in all 
‘seasons. Send for 
illustrated descrip- 
tive circular giving 
full details. 














The Correlation Between Class 
Work and Athletics 


BY 


ALBERT L. LINDEL 


Mr. Lindel was graduated with an L. L. B. degree from Drake Uni- 
versity, where he competed in track and field athletics and was also a member 
of the football squads. After graduation he practiced law in Minneapolis for 
a number of years. Last year he was athletic coach at the University High 
School, University of Minnesota, and is now coaching the University High 
School teams at the University of Illinois—Eprror’s Norte. 


A study of 
the effect of 
high scholas- 
tic standards 
for athletes 
and the abil- 
ity of these 
athletes to 
master sub- 
jects in the 
class room 
compared 
with their 
ability to 
master sub- 
jects on the 
athletic field was made at Univer- 
sity High School, University of 
Minnesota, during the school 
year of 1923-24. The results of 
the study are very interesting 
both from the standpoint of the 
athletic coach and from the stand- 
point of the school administrator, 
as a very close correlation was 
shown between the two abilities 
as motivated by interscholastic 
competition. 

In the study three competitive 
interscholastic sports were used, 
cross country running, swimming 
and track and field athletics. 
Teams in these sports had never 
been organized in this school 
previous to this time and the boys 
reporting to the athletic coach 
experienced for the first time in 
their lives the thrills of athletic 
competition. They had no knowl- 
edge of the stride in running, the 
form in the various swimming 
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strokes or field events and had 
never before worn track shoes. 
It was necessary for them to 
learn every motion and to train 
every muscle needed in_ these 
sports for them to be able to com- 
pete. The coach was working 
“virgin soil.” 

The teams were very small, 
being picked from a student body 
of only two hundred and twelve 
students, of whom only one hun- 
dred and five were boys. In addi- 
tion to this there was another 
factor which made the teams 
small. The school maintained 
teams in football, basketball and 
baseball and the boys were re- 
quired to elect their sport and 
were not allowed to compete in 
intra University and interscholas- 
tic sports. The sports on which 
this study was made were new 
and consequently did not attract 
the older and larger boys of the 
high school. Furthermore, the 
athletic budget made no provi- 
sion for these teams and all ex- 
penses for suits and equipment 
were borne by the members of 
the teams. 

In five of the meets entered by 
these boys the oldest boy on the 
University High School team was 
younger than the youngest boy 
on the team against which they 
were competing. The oldest boy 
on the three teams, a member of 
the track team, was only seven- 
teen years of age. All others on 
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the three teams were from thir- 
teen to sixteen years of age. 

The boys on these teams were 
awarded regular letters for par- 
ticipation in athletics and a uni- 
formly high standard was adopted 
for granting this honor. Further, 
all boys were told that no letter 
would be granted to anyone not 


completing all scholastic work 
carried during the period of ' 
athletic competition when the 


letter was won. 

The effect of the high stand- 
ards of University high school is 
shown in the following tables. It 
will be noted that the scholastic 
averages of the various teams was 
in every instance above the 
school average during the period 
in which that team engaged in 


interscholastic competition. Had 
a lower standard than a “full 
load,” or four subjects, been 


adopted, it is believed that the 
members of the team would have 
shown a tendency to slight their 
school work for athletics and to 
have concentrated their time on 
only the number of subjects 
necessary to be carried success- 
fully to be eligible for competi- 
tion. 

This is further shown by the 
fact that the averages of these 
teams improved steadily from 
month to month during competi- 
tion and in every instance was 
higher than the average for these 
same boys during the preceding 
corresponding period in which 
they had not been engaged in 
interscholastic athletic competi- 
tion. 

One instance was observed in 
which one of the regular mem- 
bers of a team completed all 
scholastic work carried during 
the period of athletic competition 
with comparatively good grades. 
In the period following this sport, 
during which time he was not 
engaged in interscholastic compe- 
tition or athletics of any kind, he 
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received a “Failure” in one course 
—Latin. No instructors favored 
any of the boys on these teams 
by giving them high grades dur- 
ing the period of competition as 
one captain was refused the privi- 
lege of competition for the entire 
season and several members of 
the various teams were unable to 
compete in meets from time to 
time during the season, because 
of low grades. 

It is interesting to note the 
meets in which one student was 
ineligible. After competing in 
the first meet he was declared 
ineligible for the second. When 
the third meet was held it was 
found that he had raised his grade 
in the subject in question —Latin 
—higher than he had ever ranked 
before, but a corresponding drop 
was shown in Mathematics. In 
the fourth meet he was again be- 
low the standard and was not al- 
lowed to compete. He increased 
his efforts again and brought his 
grade in this subject above the 
standard in time for the fifth 
meet. It was also noted at this 
time that there was no corre- 
sponding drop in mathematics, 
or any of the other subjects car- 
ried, and his grades were never 
below the standard during the 
remainder of the season. 

The system adopted for certify- 
ing as to the eligibility of the 
boys was very simple and very 
effective. There was no consulta- 
tion between the faculty and the 
coach or the principal as_ to 
whether ‘certain boys were to 
compete. It was a cold-blooded 
matter of “Yes or No,” being 
based on the statistics in the class 
books of the various teachers. 

Each boy was required to se- 
cure from each instructor a cer- 
tificate that if the grade for the 
current month were given on the 
basis of the quality of the work 
being done at that time by the 
boy that it would be at least a 


passing grade. The boys were 
permitted to get these certificates 
at any time not more than five 
days before the meet, and to pre- 
sent them to the coach not later 
than this time. The rule was 
strictly enforced and unless the 
boy presented a certificate signed 
by four instructors he was not al- 
lowed to represent his school. 

Music, athletics, writing and 
allied work were not considered 
regular subjects for the purposes 
of this certificate. The coach 
made no effort of any kind to 
compel the boys to maintain high 
standards in their school work 
nor to have them secure the cer- 
tificates. Feeling his responsibil- 
ity each boy considered it his 
duty to remind the delinquent 
member of his team that he was 
not doing good work in class; 
that he would probably not get 
his “Slip” for the next meet, 
thereby throwing a greater bur- 
den on the rest of his teammates 
and that if they lost the next 
meet it would be “mostly his 
fault.” 

The instructors did not know 
that a close record of the students 
was being kept nor did they know 
that the coach had told the stu- 
dents that no letters would be 
awarded if all scholastic work 
was not completed. 

A very natural question which 
will arise at this point in the aver- 
age reader’s mind is one regard- 
ing the results of competition. 
The average coach will wonder if 
the boys did not spend so much 
time on their studies in order to 
be able to compete in athletics 
that they did not learn anything 
about the athletic sports them- 
selves. They will wonder if the 
team which was better than its 
fellow students in the classroom 
was better than its competitors 
on the athletic field. 

To answer these questions a 
table is printed covering this fea- 
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ture of the study showing that 
the University High School teams 
won more than their share 6t 
contests. A further item to con- 
sider in reading this table will be 
the fact that the enrollment in 
University High School was 
smaller than any school competed 
against. 

It should also be remembered 
that these boys had never before 
been in athletic contests of any 
kind. It is significant that all 
meets lost were lost at the begin- 
ning of the season and all vic- 
tories were scored at the end of 
the season. Having once won in 
any sport the team continued to 
win until the season was over. 

In interpreting the grades in 
the following tables, 3 equals A, 
2 equals B, 1 equals C. D is given 
a value of zero, while one point is 
subtracted for each subject car- 
ried for which no credit is earned. 
Thus an average of 1.50 would be 
a C plus average. 


TABLE I 

Scholastic averages of squads 
with comparative school average 
during the period in which the 
squad was in competition: 
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Cross Country...1.50 1.12 1.02 

Swimming ...... 116 1.03 97 

Track and Field..1.51 1.09 1.01 
TABLE II 

Averages made by the four 


men in each team making the 
highest number of points in com- 
petition : 


E se 2 

& sg BC 

a Yn vy) 
Cross Country...1.50 1.50 1.02 
Swimming ...... 1.78 1.16 1.03 
Track and Field..1.85 1.51 1.09 
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TABLE III 
Record of meets won and lost 
with perecntage of victories: 


= .& 

g 2 63 Pi 
Cross Country... 2 ] .666 
Swimming ...... 3 2* *.600 
Track and Field.. 2 2 .500 





*A swimming meet was held with the regu- 
lar ’Varsity team of Hamline University, which 
Hamline won 36 to 23. This is not included 
as it is not a regular interscholastic meet. 





The Old and the New 
(Continued from page 28) 
probably has gone into this mat- 
ter as thoroughly as any league 

possibly could. 

Organized five years ago this 
association now has one hundred 
members, with many leading 
coaches and directors upon its ad- 
visory board. Meetings are held 
weekly for the purpose of rules 
interpretation and for the discus- 
sion of any points which may 
come up in a contest. 

A most rigid examination is 
given the men covering almost 
every high spot in the rule book 
and if a man fails to pass the 
grade the second time he fails to 
qualify as an official. New mem- 
bers usually work with the older 
officials to get the benefit of their 
experience and when a young fel- 
low goes through a season with 
the A. O. A. he invariably is qual- 
ified to officiate almost anywhere. 

Better officiating, in a large 
measure, has been responsible for 
the ethical improvement of the 
game. Mediocre officiating al- 
ways has proved injurious to the 
sport, upsetting the morale of 
player and coach. 

In the days gone by, particu- 
larly in high school circles, pro- 
test after protest was filed. To- 
day such a procedure is unusual. 
Better officiating has produced 
better playing and better playing 


naturally has created greater in- 
terest. 

Old timer, it’s a different game 
today. The principles of right 
and wrong are as definite with 
the great majority as the differ- 
ence between sunshine and dark- 
ness. 

Today football and its ethics 
are improving. Great stadiums, 
seating scores of thousands, are 
wonderful testimonials to the ad- 
vancement of the game. The offi- 
cials’ decisions are as binding as 
supreme court rulings. Players 
and coaches must know the rules 
—the rules of the contest and the 
code govering sportmanship. The 
bitter partisanship shown by 
spectators in the past has van- 
ished. The opposition gets the 
plaudits for a neatly executed 
play. 

Old timer, you and I are for 
football as it is played today. 





Question: Team A is kicking 
out from behind its own goal line. 
Team B blocks the kick in the 
end zone and the ball rolls across 
the side line and bounces over the 
side line fence. Does Approved 
Ground Rule I-B or Approved 
Ground Rule II-A apply? 

Answer: There is room for 
argument either wal, but the con- 
census of opinion of officials is 
that this should be ruled a safety. 

Question: Team A punts and 
the ball hits an off-side man on 
Team B’s thirty-five yard line. A 
member of Team B picks up the 
ball and tries to run with it and 
is thrown on his thirty-yard line. 
The captain of Team B claims the 
ball at the spot where it hit the 
off-side man. Should the fact 
that a member of Team B elected 
to run with the ball nullify his 
right to later exercise his option? 

Answer: The writer believes 
that Team B should not be given 
two options. 
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Field Tactics 

(Continued from page 11) 
have found a weak spot or the 
team will have to make a weak 
spot. If he has found a weak spot 
sometime previous he should have 
nursed it along using it only as 
actually needed. Now is the time 
to make the best use of it. If 
there is no apparent weak point 
the quarter will have to use his 
best judgment as to where to 
make one. For instance, against 
a tight defensive line a wide play 
will go where a buck would not. 
Use a back who keeps his nose 
close to the ground and can hold 
his feet. Don’t pass unless there 
is an unusually good opportunity. 
A touchback here might prove a 
turning point against you. If the 
game is even near the end of a 
half a place kick might be the 
thing. 

We will now take up excep- 
tions to the conditions mentioned 
in Map one. First we will take 
up the condition of the wind be- 
ing against you. In the danger 
zone you will not kick on first 
down, but will try to rush the ball 
far enough to offset whatever dis- 
tance the team with the wind 
gains on each exchange of punts. 
Play should be slow and deliber- 
ate. A team on offensive tires 
more than a team on defensive, 
so the quarter will have to nurse 
along his backs so they will still 
have the kick later on when a 
break comes. Punts against the 
wind should be low and of the 
rolling type if possible. Place the 
kick as far away from the re- 
ceiver as is possible. The main 
idea is to try to hold your own 
until the quarter is up and goals 
are changed. 

On a wet, muddy day, a team 
had better do plenty of kicking 
and let the opponents try to carry 
the ball and do the fumbling. A 
wet ball must be kicked well on 
the instep. All dangerous plays, 
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and plays involving nifty hand- 
ling of the ball, will have to be 
eliminated on a wet day. Some 
plays, too, in which backfield men 
cut sharply may have to be cur- 
tailed. Mud cleats and previous 
scrimmage practice under wet 
conditions are a great help in 
having a team adapt itself. How- 
ever, the best strategy is to play 
a kicking game and play for the 
breaks. 

If you are up against a team 
which is all offense and no de- 
fense, in other words a team 
whose offense is its defense, then 
it is best not to play a kicking 
game. The best tactics here 
would be to hold the ball as long 
as possible and keep it away from 
your opponents. 

If you are behind in the second 
‘half, then take any chance to win. 
Trick and forward pass plays 
should be used with abandon. 
Throw discretion to the winds 
and take a chance. If you are 
beaten, one more touchdown 
makes little difference. However, 
a touchdown by you may win the 
game. 

If you are ahead in the latter 
part of the second half, do not 
forward pass, but make the play 
more deliberate and hold the ball 
as long as possible. The other 
team cannot score so long as your 
team has the ball. With a minute 
to play, tackle a dangerous for- 
ward pass receiver. The penalty 
cannot beat you, but a completed 
pass may. If they punt in the 
last minute or two, play the ball 
absolutely safe, being alert, of 
course, for an onside kick. 

Map number two shows the 
field divided longitudinally. Belts 
fifteen yards from each side line 
are designated as side belts. The 
other we will call the middle belt. 
That territory in the side belts 
five yards from each side line we 
will call the “bad lands”; this is 
to be avoided by the offensive 


team. Should the man carrying 
the ball find himself in “bad 
lands” with further progress in a 
paying direction impossible, he 
should make every effort to get 
out of bounds. Should the ball 
be downed close to the side lines 
and a kick be imminent, one play 
should be to bring the ball fur- 
ther into the field. When a team 
is kicking in its own territory the 
ball should be placed fairly close 
to the side lines so that the re- 
ceiver may be cornered. Do not 
kick it out of bounds. A _ kick 
rolling out of bounds near the 
goal line may be desirable when 
kicking from near the middle of 
the field—using the term middle 
here in a transverse sense. 

A team is limited in the plays 
it can use in the side belt. Double 
passes, split bucks, trick plays up 
the side line or over center, and 
certain types of line bucks are 
more effective here. However, 
unless special tactical reasons are 
in mind, it is best to manuever 
into the middle belt. 

The middle belt affords a team 
more versatility of attack and 
hence more effectiveness. The 
quarter and the man carrying the 
ball should generally try to stay 
in this belt. If the wind is some- 
what cross field, the quarter 
should use a play to get in posi- 
tion to get the greatest benefit 
when kicking. By placing map 
number one over map number 
two, the gridiron will be divided 
into fifteen squares. It might be 
well for the coach to number 
these squares. He can then give 
explicit directions to his quarter 
as to tactics in each square under 
every possible condition. \Vhile 
the quarter has no measuring 
tape, yet his judgment of distance 
can be developed to a point where 
he will not be far off in his judg- 
ment. 

Defensive players should al- 
ways have in mind the number of 
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the downs, yards to go, time to 
play, position on the field, and the 
score. From these facts and by 
watching closely for every sign 
shown by the offensive team the 
defensive team can analyze prob- 
able tactics of opponents. They 
should never be caught napping. 
But whether on offense or on de- 
fense, a player must always 
think, THINK, THINK. Terrific 
charging, effective blocking, clean 
tackling and irrepressible fight 
make a team unbeatable if it will 
THINK. 

Question: Does a man on de- 
fense who has an opportunity to 
defense who has an opportunity to 
intercept a forward pass have the 
same protection against ineligible 
men as the man who has an oppor- 
tunity to make a fair catch has 


against men who are off-side? 
Yes. 


Answer: 








Selecting Basket Ball Men 


(Continued from page 39) 


should be given a great deal of 
practice in this. A fast starting 
offense is much better than a 
slow one. 

Some men who seem to be good 
shots really do very little scoring 
in hard scrimmage let alone hard 
games while some men who in 
goal practice do not look so well 
do much better in games. They 
are “winners.” Another. thing— 
don’t be deceived by the fellow 
who has a day on about once a 
week. Have some one keep tab 
of goals made by each man in 
scrimmage. The average is what 
counts. Some baseball players 
look like wonders but when their 
fielding and batting averages are 
figured at the end of the season 
they don’t look so good. 
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A Year’s Course in Physical 
Training 
(Continued from page 20) 
paratus as in Diagram 2 of Les- 
son I, but will advance from each 
end of the rank so that two mem- 
bers will be working at the same 
time one at each end of the bars. 

From a stand facing the ap- 
paratus at the end jump: 

1. To a straddle seat in front 
of hands. Swing legs forward 
and then backward and jump to 
a stand. 

The legs are straight, hips 
pushed forward and the _ head, 
trunk and legs should be in a line. 

2. To an outer cross seat L. 
Grasp the L. bar with the R. hand 
and jump to a stand at the side 
of the bar. Same R. 

In a cross seat L., the L. leg 
is straight and raised backward 
while the R. knee is bent. The 
body is resting on the R. thigh 
with the shoulders at right angles 
to the length axis of the appa- 
ratus. 


3. To an outer side seat L. 
Same dismount as in 2. Same R. 
In a side seat both legs are 


straight and over one bar. The 
bedy twists a 4% turn L. and the 
weight is resting on the buttock. 

4. To an outer cross seat L. 
Change to an outer cross seat R. 
(by swinging legs forward and 
over both bars.) Dismount as in 
2. Same starting R. 

5. Same as 4 but dismount by 
swinging both legs over both bars 
(a rear vault swing) to a stand. 

6. Same as 4 but use the outer 
side seat (exercise 3). 

7. Same as 5 but use the outer 
side seat. 

8. To an outer cross seat L. 
swing legs forward, backward 
and rear vault dismount L. Same 
R. 

A rear vault is swinging both 
legs over the bar on the forward 
swing, the rear of the body to- 
ward the apparatus. 


9. Same as 8 but with a side 
seat. 

10. Rear vault L. over L. bar 
to a stand. Same R. 


Game 
Activity. 
Indian club relay. 
Alignment. 


Form two or more flank ranks 
of equal numbers at one end of 
the gymnasium. Give each leader 
an Indian club. 

On the command the 
leader runs to a given mark at the 
far end, returns ‘and hands the 
club to the next. Continue until 
all have run. The squad finish- 
ing first wins. 

Variations: 

1. Leader runs and places club 
on a mark, returns and touches 
hand of the next. The next runs 
and secures the club and hands 
it to the third. This continues 
until all have run. 

2. Ata given mark after start- 
ing, members must turn one 4/4 
turn. 

3. Leader passes club  back- 
ward between the legs of the 
squad and the last member runs 
forward to a mark and back to 
the head of the rank. Repeat un- 
til all have run. 


als 9° 
go, 





Should the Quarterback Be a Ball 
Carrier? 


(Continued from page 13) 


ideal quarter have not changed 


since 1911, but in my fifteen 
years’ experience coaching in 


four states I have found only one 
man who approached this ideal, 
so I am led to conclude that we 
all are expecting too much from 
our quarters. If we are to get the 
best in generalship we must re- 
lieve him elsewhere. This can 
best be done by striking a happy 
medium combining both ideas, 
but giving primary consideration 
to generalship. 
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Football as It Is Being Played 
(Continued from page 7) 


that the others would try to help 


plays than they do to the ques- 
tion of how they can get the best 
of an opponent. In the old days 








two opposing line men frequently 
battled, much as wrestlers or box- 
ers contend with the hopes of 
eventually making the other men 


out their weaker teammate and 
this made it possible to run plays 
through them. Today the coaches 
apparently are not paying as 


much attention to this form of flinch or back up. The new style 
strategy, but instead are giving ot football does not mean that 


we are getting soft, but rather 
that modern attack presents so 
many opportunities for the re- 
sourceful field general to utilize 
that he finds it good football to 
concentrate on methods of gain- 
ing yardage on each play. 


more thought to the kind of play 
to be used at different places on 
the field and under different con- 
ditions. Naturally, the quarter- 
back does not purposely kick the 
ball to the star runner on the 
other team and if he has found 
that his plays work better on one 
side of the line than the other he 
utilizes that knowledge in direct- 
ing the attack. Furthermore, it 
is undoubtedly true that line men 
on defense today give more 
thought to the question of how 
they will stop the other team’s 
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23rd and Lucas Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 





How to Coach & Play Football 


By HOWARD H. JONES 
Formerly Head Coach University of Iowa, Yale, 
Syracuse and Ohio State. 3 Systems of Offensive 
Play—51 plays outlined and described in detail, 15 
photographs illustrating fundamentals. Price $3.00 
postage paid. Address CLIO PRESS, Iowa 
City, lowa. 



















FOOTBALL 
FROM 


FUNDAMENTALS 


TO 


FINAL STRATEGY 


HOW TO BE AN ATHLETE 


$4.00 


Usual Discount to 
Schools and Dealers 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston 
Dallas 


New York 
San Francisco 
ndon 


FOR 
PLAYER and COACH 
IN 


FOOTBALL 
BASEBALL 
BASKETBALL 
TRACK AND FIELD 
TENNIS 
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JUST OUT FOR 1924-25! 
A new book 


not an old one revised! 


THE SCIENCE OF BASKETBALL 
By Dr. W. E. Meanwell 


Coach, University of Wisconsin 


= Sm, 


THe r 
Basxet BALL 


| Warren EMtramwait 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Nay } 
Bound in full cloth, 400 closely printed pages 6 x 8 inches, 120 illustra- 
tions including 32 action half tones. Technique of passes, shots, pivots 
and defense illustrated by action photos of well-known players. 80 dia- 
grams of plays including the syndicated set of “Forty Plays,’ which last 


season sold for $4.00 per set. Two full new chapters on the criss-cross, 
pivot and short-pass attack. 


WHAT THE LEADERS SAY: 

“Dr. Meanwell’s first book on basketball, written in 1922, was the best text 
of its kind at that time. His new book, The Science of Basketball, reveals the 
reasons for his extraordinary success and is, I believe, by far the best text ever 
written on the game.” L. W. St. John, 

Director Athletics, Ohio State University. 


“The new book is the final word on basketball and is a credit to the coaching 
profession.” K. K. Rockne, 
University of Notre Dame. 
“We liked the first Meanwell book on basketball and used it as our text in 
the coaching school at Illinois, but the new book is incomparably better.’ 


J. Craig Ruby, Coach of Basketball, 
University of Illinois. 


“After reading the new book I can see why Meanwell’s teams are always 
at the top.’ Wm. Spaulding, Head Coac 
Head Coach, becca of Minn. 
“The best basketball book I have ever read.” 
Burt Ingwerson, Head Coach Football, 
University of Iowa. 


“Only Dr. Meanwell ,can describe his Bap” -pass. It is clearly and fully de- 
tailed in the new book. C. E. Van Gent, formerly Coach of Basketball, 
Texas and Stanford Universities. 


The final testimonial is Meanwell’s record of nine first places won or tied in 
twelve seasons of Western Conference and Missouri Valley Conference Basket- 
ball. Never below third. Won 179, lost 28 games. 


Price $3.50 Postpaid 


Money refunded if book is returned within five days, as unsatisfactory. Address 


H. D. GATH 
1111 West Johnson Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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My 
Basket-Ball Bible 


(Something New) by 
Dr. Forrest C. Allen 
Director of Athletics 
University of Kansas 
An honest revelation of the 
methods that have made Kan- 
sas famous in basket-ball. 


Allen’s record: 15 champion- 
ships in 17 years of coaching. 


Forty-nine Missouri Valley 
Conference victories out of the 
last 51 games played. 


This new book contains 
86 half-tones and 31 diagrams 


Price $4.00 net 


Address Correspondence to 


Forrest C. Allen 
Lawrence, Kansas 


‘BASKET BALL 


Mather- Mitchell 
A Standard Book for Coaches 


Contents include condition- 
ing, treatment of injuries 
and minor ailments, the sea- 
son and schedule, the teach- 
ing of fundamentals, work- 
out methods, individual 
play, discussion of the lead- 
ing styles of defensive and 
offensive team play, gen- 
eralship, and other related 
topics. 


75 diagrams $3.00 Postpaid 


GRAHAM BOOK STORES 


Publishers 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 








Basketball from a 
Coaching Standpoint 


3d Revised Edition 
Leatherette Bound, $5.00 


A leading coaching 
school bought every bas- 
ketball book on the mar- 
ket and compared them. 
This book was judged the 
best. 


Address 


RALPH JONES 


LAKE FOREST, ILL. 
Coach at Wabash 5 yrs., Purdue 
University 3 yrs., and University 

of Illinois 8 yrs. 








Bailey and Himes 


The Student Supply Store 


of the—— 
University of Illinois 
CHAMPAIGN - - ILLINOIS 


announce the following books for sale: 


“Fundamentals of Basketball,’’ by Mean- 


OD ktecne.seigeeedtecusdansanes .. $3.50 
“Basketball Rules,’’ Spalding, 1924-25.. .25 
“Technique and Tactics,’’ Zuppke...... 5.00 
“Principles of Football,’’ Heisman..... 5.00 
“The Line Man’s Bible,’’ Graves...... 3.00 
“Football Offense,’’ Andy Smith... .. 2.00 


“Track and Field Athletics,’’ Harry Gill 3.06 
“Baseball Notes,’’ Glenn, Huff, Lundgren 3.00 
“Scientific Methods of Wrestling,’’ Prehn 3.00 


“Games, Contests, Relays,’’ Staley...... 3.00 
“Single Line Marching Tactics,’’ Staley 1.00 
“Calisthenic Drill,’’ Staley......... 2.02 
“Corrective & Remedial Gymnastics’’ by 
EPSPS LIES ROSE ape ea eeeee 1.00 


“Ton Timely Talks on Health,’’ Stafford 1.09 
“Psychology and Athletics,”’ Griffith.... 3.00 






































The Lane Technical High School 
Basket-Ball Team of Chicago, winners 
of the city championship. All wear Keds. 







This crack basket-ball team 
testifies to the superiority of Keds 


VERY season brings further 

evidence of the leadership of 
Keds in basket-ball. Schools and 
colleges all over the country pay 
glowing tributes to their floor-grip- 
ping qualities and their wear. 


Here is a letter from the Lane 
Technical High School of Chicago 
personally signed by every member 
of the team: 


“We have found that the Keds 
Basket-Ball Shoe is far su- 
perior in durability and floor- 
holding ability to any other 
shoe that we have ever used. 

“The floor-gripping ability of 
Keds was largely responsible for 
the highly successful season 
that we have just completed.’ 








eds 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sureness of foot and a strong 
floor-grip are the first essentials of 
a good basket-ball shoe. 

Actual measurements show that 
the “non-skid” quality of Keds is 
greater than that of any other shoe 
on the market today. 

And remember this—not 
all canvas rubber-soled 
shoes are Keds. Keds are 
made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. 
They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the 
shoe. 


United States Rubber Company 


























HONOR SWEATERS 


seeetsaee 





We specialize in 
making Honor 
sweaters for 
schools. 


Furnished in all 
standard school 
colors 





Special 10 day 


delivery 


Chenille or Felt 


letters oremblems 








O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414-24 N. Sacramento Ave. CHICAGO 


























